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LEnERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


Simple terms 

I think that Jim Moody is correct in much 
of what he says about the left and 
fighting fascism (‘Egg on whose face?’, 
June 18). We need a discussion on these 
items. But I’m not sure that it is an ‘either- 
or’ in the way that Jim’s article suggests. 

Given what we know about the left in 
Britain today, the likelihood of it coming 
together to create a new Marxist party is 
not particularly great. So it is not a good 
idea to base your tactics and strategy 
around it. Personally, I believe that 
Marxists should all be in the existing 
workers’ party, the Labour Party - 
arguing and demonstrating their politics 
in practice with the real workers there is 
the best means of achieving some 
degree of common activity, and testing 
those ideas in the only way that counts: 
whether you can actually win workers 
to them, because you have shown they 
work. In fact, working through the 
Labour Party and trade unions is the 
best means of creating the kind of united 
labour movement opposition to fascism 
that we need rather than the various anti¬ 
fascist organisations that subordinate 
socialist politics to attracting liberals and 
vicars. 

I also agree with Jim about the policy 
of not confronting the fascists’ ideas in 
debate. We should stick with the idea of 
‘no platform’ in the sense that we should 
support actions by workers that deny 
the fascists the ability to simply spread 
their filth unchallenged. The actions of 
the postal workers are an example of this. 
Where fascists are interviewed for TV, 
radio or the press without an equal 
statement by the left, we should support 
action by workers to simply pull the plug 
or black out the page. 

But, the fascists of the BNP are 
trying to be cleverer than that by 
raising arguments that can have some 
resonance within the working class. 
Simply refusing to debate these ideas is 
stupid and does us damage in the eyes 
of workers. Part of the problem is that 
over the years the left has spent so long 
simply talking to itself that it takes some 
very basic arguments for granted and, 
when confronted by a challenge to those 
ideas from people like the BNP, it often 
does not have a very good response, 
almost amounting to ‘Well, that idea 
is stupid’. 

Perhaps, but unless you can explain 
to workers m:whv it is stupid, there is no 
reason for workers to believe you, and 
then simply arguing to prevent the BNP 
from speaking looks like you have no real 
response. So I think Jim is right that if 
the BNP are being interviewed - and they 
are and will be more often now - then 
the left has to develop short, sharp 
responses that can, in simple terms, 
destroy the fascists’ arguments. 

I hope the Weekly Worker website is 
back in operation soon, but I think it 
would be useful if you also had a 
comments page or discussion board, 
such as those run by Permanent 
Revolution and the AWL (though 
hopefully not deleting awkward 
comments, as do the latter). 

Arthur Bough 
email 

Kill them 

No genuine communist party can exist 
unless it is theoretically based on the 
fundamental principles of communism. 
It has been stressed by Lenin that these 
fundamental principles are those of 
“soviet power and the dictatorship of 
the proletariat” (Leftwing communism 
London 1993, pi 15). Yet comrade Mike 
Macnair, in his article ‘Against rightist 
populism’ (June 4), expresses views 
which represent a clear rejection of the 
fundamentals of both soviet power and 


the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The capitalist state (armed forces, 
police, judiciary, etc) has as its prime 
purpose the suppression of the working 
class. If a revolutionary situation 
develops, the armed forces and police 
would be used to suppress any attempt 
by the working class to take state power. 
To overcome this threat the full force of 
the working class must be mobilised. 
This can only be done through the 
organs of struggle which it has 
spontaneously created. The highest 
organs of struggle built in Britain were 
the councils of action set up in 1926. 
These were in fact soviets. In a future 
revolutionary situation these will 
undoubtedly rise again. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is 
undoubtedly an inescapable necessity. 
When the working class is able to win 
state power, the capitalist class will fight 
for its counterrevolutionary aims with 
unparalleled ferocity. The task of 
communists and the soviets is therefore 
to institute a strict dictatorship against 
the capitalist class in order to prevent a 
counterrevolution. This will be made 
possible by the democracy that has been 
established in the soviets. 

It may be concluded that a genuine 
communist revolution must imply 
dictatorship for the capitalist class and 
the highest form of democracy for the 
working class organised in its soviets. 
The concept of “extreme democracy” 
put forward by comrade Macnair is 
really meaningless. There can be no 
abstract democracy (extreme or 
otherwise) in class society. Democracy 
is a class question. 

The rejection of soviets in favour 
of parliament is shown in comrade 
Macnair’s call for “a single-chamber 
parliament ... annual parliaments ... 
proportional representation ... election of 
ministers by parliament” and so on. 

It is clear from this that comrade 
Macnair envisages a revolution in which 
universal suffrage is the nonn. In other 
words, all members of the capitalist class 
and their counterrevolutionary hangers- 
on each have a vote equal to that of 
revolutionary workers. Here we can 
presume that during the course of a 
communist revolution, or at least in the 
period immediately preceding it, the 
capitalist class will, as at present, have 
total control of newspapers and the 
mass media. This will, of course, make it 
very difficult for those workers who are 
not communists to understand the 
revolutionary significance of the setting 
up of soviets. The continuation of 
universal suffrage would thus place the 
working class at a disadvantage. 

Comrade Macnair calls for proportion¬ 
al representation in parliamentary 
elections. This certainly implies freedom 
for non-revolutionary or even counter¬ 
revolutionary parties to exist. This is a 
completely non-communist approach. 

Comrade Macnair’s implied attack on 
the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
developed in his views on the capitalist 
state machine. Thus, whilst he calls for 
the disbanding of M15, M16 and special 
branch, he stops short of calling for the 
disbanding of the police. But, as most 
militant workers and young people will 
know, the police are ‘institutionally 
racist’ and riddled with capitalist 
ideology. In any strike they will be on 
the side of the employers and their scabs 
and against the strikers. Witness the 
miners’ strike. It will be one of the 
principal tasks of the British soviets to 
smash the police organisation and 
replace it with a workers’ militia. 

Comrade Macnair correctly calls for 
the replacement of the standing armed 
forces by a militia. However, he totally 
avoids the question of how the standing 
armed forces are to be replaced. This task 
surely has to be carried out be soviets 
led by communists. 

One of the essential tasks of 
soviet power, after the revolution, 
will be to institute working class 
courts to deal with criminals and 


counterrevolutionaries. 

Comrade Macnair avoids this 
question. He is clearly in favour of 
keeping intact the existing capitalist legal 
apparatus. Thus he proposes: “direct 
limits on maximum legal fees; the 
flattening of judicial hierarchies; and the 
subordination of the law-making powers 
of the judiciary to the legislature”. The 
capitalist legal system has to be smashed 
and replaced by one representing the 
working class. 

Comrade Macnair states that he is 
opposed to state speech controls. Thus 
he opposes “even speech controls 
against fascists. We share the classic 
view of liberals and libertarians that 
the best remedy for the publication of 
false, stupid, racist, etc views is free 
discussion, in which they can be openly 
contradicted.” Here it is necessary to 
remind ourselves that fascists stand for 
the mass murder of working class 
militants, socialists and communists. We 
have always to keep the holocaust in 
mind. The task of communists is not to 
hold polite conversations with fascists. 
Rather, our task - when the time comes - 
is to shoot them. 

John Robinson 
London 

Decent burial 

John Masters thinks that I believe it is 
time to create a Labour Party mark two 
because I opposed a vote for Labour in 
the European elections (Letters, June 11). 
Having spent over 20 frustrating years 
in the Labour Party, I hardly need 
another dose in a mini-version. 

In my ward branch, I was the socialist 
left. The rest were either older people 
who had joined in the 1950s or younger 
potential careerists. It is not a question 
ofbeing Labour’s hangman, but of giving 
the corpse a decent burial. And the 
leadership has so changed the rules that 
it is now impossible for it to be shoved 
leftwards. 

I have never grasped the concept of 
a bourgeois workers’ party. A party 
represents the interests of one class or 
another. Whatever happened in the past, 
today Labour represents the interests of 
the ruling class. Voting for it would be 
like turkeys voting for Christmas. 

If a new mass workers ’ party is to arise, 
it will have to be qualitatively different 
from anything that existed in the past 
or exists today. It will have to address 
the working class in language it 
understands rather than in cliche-ridden 
jargon that sounds like a bad translation 
of 1920s Russian. It will have to address 
new issues and concerns, such as 
potential environmental disaster. It will 
have to avoid diluting and compromising 
its socialism and have a clear vision of 
what a socialist society will be like. 

Sadly, it is true there is no mass 
support for socialism of any sort. But if 
enough people can drag themselves out 
of the mire of contemporary leftist 
politics, it can be created. The alternative 
does not stand contemplating. 

Terry Liddle 
London 

Gulag calling? 

“There was uproar at the Unite London 
United Left on Thursday night [June 18] 
when any discussion of the Mitie 
workers’ dispute at Willis was blocked 
and the sacked Unite cleaners’ rep at 
Schroeders, Alberto Durango, was 
denied the opportunity to address 
the meeting. 

‘Two officers from the Clerkenwell and 
St Pancras branch of Unite who have 
supported the sacked cleaners attended 
the meeting ... They came with Alberto, 
a member of the Unite cleaners branch 
committee. They attended expecting 
to secure solidarity from other Unite 
activists in London in widening 
support for the cleaners and to back calls 
for assistant general secretary Jack 
Dromey to reverse his withdrawal of 


support for the dispute. The complete 
opposite occurred” (Chris Kane, http:// 
thecoinmune.wordpress.com). 

What a sick bunch of class traitors 
who would do this to a representative 
of the most oppressed workers in the 
land. But Alberto’s method was to 
fight the bosses and mobilise the ranks 
of his membership; the actions of 
Unite officials was to broker a class 
compromise to achieve some union subs 
but leave the workers where they were - 
remember JJ Fast Foods, brother Kelly? 
(Jim Kelly, the bureaucratic chair of the 
meeting, had supported the JJ Fast 
Foods strike about a decade ago, 
making just this point about the T&G 
bureaucracy himself.) 

As Alberto observed, “United Left? 
These people are just rightwingers.” 
Of course they are and Alberto’s 
intervention tore aside the mask of these 
fake leftists completely on the night. He 
and his supporters won the taking of a 
vote at the second time of asking 
because of the intervention of a Socialist 
Party steward (the No2EU rotten bloc 
surely cannot survive this treachery). 
The 28-39 vote (Jim Kelly’s count has 
been questioned) to silence Alberto 
(because there were six people in 
the meeting who did not agree 
with the conduct of the dispute) 
revealed the truth. 

The meeting of about 70 was already 
highly charged, as both the Socialist 
Workers Party and Communist Party 
of Britain-dominated bureaucracy 
had mobilised for it. The United Left 
is fundamentally a nomenklatura 
organisation, a jobs-and-positions- 
allocating Woodleyite front. Every vote 
against Alberto was bought and paid for 
by that system. It combines the former 
TGWU Broad Left and the Amicus 
Gazette group. It was set up as a 
‘consensus’ organisation where no 
votes were to be taken except in extremis 
and even then they were to be 
‘weighted’- ie, bureaucrats would arrive 
at meetings with members’ votes in their 
pockets to ensure no rank-and-file mass 
movement could swamp them. And, of 
course, a ‘slate’ of leadership contenders 
for the AGM would be agreed in advance 
to be ‘consensus-ised’. Applause was 
the method of testing support - you 
could fold your arms if you were a 
‘troublemaker’ and did not approve. 

Both the SWP and the Socialist Party 
had agreed to this, but events in the class 
struggle had ripped this consensus 
apart. In short, the SP was welcomed 
into the No2EU-CPB-Bob Crow 
chauvinist Europhobic ‘platform’, 
whereas the SWP was excluded because 
it took a ‘bad’ (ie, half-good) position on 
‘British jobs for British workers’. In fact, 
the SWP did not force a vote on their 
exclusion from the United Left slate 
because they could see that the CPB/ 
full-time bureaucrats had mobilised 
heavily against them, and their slate was 
duly elected. 

The meeting demonstrated the rise 
and rise of the trade union bureaucracy 
and the snuffing out of democracy for 
the ranks of the membership itself. If you 
want to advance in the union structures, 
you must comply with the system of 
patronage; you must vote as required; 
you must betray your class to advance 
your own career. To some of the hard¬ 
line Stalinists present, this was back to 
the Gulag days and so was no problem. 
Rod Finlay son was confident in his 
Stalinism and in his attacks on MPs 
Jeremy Corbyn and John McDonnell 
and “their supporters here”. The MPs 
had supported Alberto and the Mitie 
cleaners and this was ‘interfering in the 
internal affairs’ of Unite by exposing the 
union’s anti-working class ‘partnership’ 
methods. 

Jim Kelly excelled himself in his 
bureaucratic railroading of the meeting. 
“Are you sure?” he shouted at a 
wayward supporter who voted to hear 
the victimised cleaner speak. He might 
as well have said, ‘No seat on the 


regional committee for you, comrade’. 

But surely the accolade for class 
traitor of the night (there were many 
rivals!) must go to Bronwyn Handyside. 
This former Trotskyist, fellow Workers’ 
Revolutionary Party central committee 
member, editor of Workers Press and 
champion of the Liverpool dockers 
against Bill Morris’s treachery sold her 
soul to the Stalinist bureaucracy on the 
TGWU Broad Left some time back when 
she accepted their patronage to advance 
in the union structures. When she voted 
to deny the victimised cleaners’ rep a 
voice, she at least had the good grace to 
blush and afterwards say she wished it 
had not come to a vote. 

Surely the SWP and SP must now 
recognise the hopelessly undemocratic 
nature of this full-time officer-dominated 
group and begin to fight within it to form 
a new, principled, anti-bureaucratic rank- 
and-file opposition of class-struggle 
fighters. 

Gerry Downing 

Socialist Fight 

National joke 

Yossi Schwartz (Letters, June 18) 
responds to my letter (June 4), but he 
does not seem to have read what I had 
actually written. 

First, I never denied that there are few¬ 
er Hebrews (so-called Israeli Jews) than 
Palestinian Arabs worldwide. What 
I said was that the Palestinian Arabs are 
a national minority in Israel. This is a fact: 
they constitute approximately 20% of 
Israel’s population. 

Second, he alleges: “Machover, it 
seems, believes that the majority of the 
Israelis, unlike the ruling class of Israel, 
do not believe in Zionism.” What I 
actually implied was the very opposite: 
“the only thing that prevents the Hebrew 
nation from recognising itself openly and 
officially as a separate nation is the 
dominance of Zionist ideology”. How 
can an ideology be dominant if the 
majority do not believe in it? 

Third, he argues at length, using 
extensive quotes from Lenin and 
Trotsky scriptures that the Hebrew 
nation should be denied the right to 
national self-determination. I did not raise 
the matter of Hebrew self-determination 
at all in my June 4 letter, nor in my earlier 
article (‘Breaking the chains of Zionist 
oppression’, February 19). This was 
deliberate, because I was arguing at a 
more fundamental level, that of national 
equality. Not all socialists advocate the 
right of nations to self-determination; 
but all socialists deserving of this name 
insist on equality of national rights', no 
nation should enjoy a national privilege 
denied to another nation. 

However, comrade Schwartz in effect 
looks forward to a future in which 
Zionism will have been overthrown, the 
Palestinian Arabs will have won the right 
to national self-determination, but the 
Hebrew nation - no longer the oppressor 
- will be denied that same right. This 
reminds me of the old Soviet joke: ‘In the 
USSR we no longer have exploitation 
of man by man; here it is the other 
way around.’ 

Moshe Machover 
email 

Gunned down 

I couldn’t let Tony Clark’s totally 
ahistorical, liberal position on the right 
to bear arms go without a comment 
(Letters, June 18). 

Tony argues a new one for me. 
A demand that is “above class”. Nope. 
Can’t have a democratic demand that 
can be used by the class enemy can we, 
like ‘freedom of speech’ or the ‘right 
to assemble’? Does Tony have any 
historical understanding of democratic 
demands at all ? 

The second amendment to the US 
constitution was a plebeian victory, as 
was the entirety of the US bill of rights, 
enacted after the fact of the main bour- 
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geois constitution, written by the rich 
white guys from Virginia and Pennsyl¬ 
vania. It was, has been and still is seen 
as part and parcel of a democratic revo¬ 
lution that wasn’t fully consummated 
until the end of the US civil war. The 
rights stated therein have no less mean¬ 
ing today than they did 200 years ago. 

Does it occur to Tony that the 
bourgeoisie is already armed - hence 
state power? That the capitalists always 
try to disarm our class and use a myriad 
of methods - regulations, criminalisation 
and so on - to keep us from being armed? 
In the United States, where I reside, it is 
currently already ‘banned’ for anyone at 
all with a criminal record to buy, own or 
even hold a firearm. Of course, “criminal 
gangs” usually have them smuggled in 
from other countries. 99.99% of all legally 
purchased, registered firearms in the US 
are held by those to whom Tony is 
appealing: citizens who have committed 
and have no intention of committing 
a ‘crime’. 

Tony really has no argument as to 
why a worker or anyone who lives 
under the iron heel of capitalism, as 
lightly as that may appear to be applied 
in liberal US and UK society, can’t 
simply own a gun. 

David Walters 
San Francisco 

Grown-up politics 

The Socialist Workers Party has 
published just three responses to its 
‘Open letter to the left’ on its website. The 
most substantial is from Michael Rosen, 
the poet and former Respect candidate. 

Rosen proposes an umbrella 
organisation of a federal nature, and is 
in favour of local groups being largely 
autonomous from any kind of central 
control: “In a federation, it may be 
that one or other of our groups or 
organisations has done the most 
work in that locality. Then we should 
be grown-up enough to give that 
organisation pride of place and the rest 
of us do what we can to support them.” 

If the only criterion for deciding on the 
work to be done in an area is that we defer 
to the busiest group of comrades, then 
where lies democracy in the federation? 
The group doing the most work will not 
necessarily have been doing correct 
work. It may just mean they are the only 
comrades in that particular town or 
county. What is “grown-up” about that? 

The things that divide us are not 
childish and the solutions to unity 
therefore need to be grown-up. The main 
division is the question of reform 
or revolution. This schism is clearly 
irreconcilable; an organisation is either 
one or the other. It is folly to imagine that 
reformists and revolutionaries can work 
together in one party. When it comes to 
unity, we are talking about the unity of 
revolutionaries. 

The SWP, however, would appear to 
have something less useful in mind. Take 
the words of comrade Chris Harman 
who, according to the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty website, has “posed 
the need to ‘break with New Labour’ as 
an almost mystical concept” and 
“claimed that the reason previous ‘left 
unity initiatives’ had failed ... was 
because they were all initiated at periods 
when there was still too high a degree of 
Labourite consciousness within the 
British working class for them to have 
an impact.” Hannan is quoted as saying 
that “if you could get Alice Mahon, Bob 
Crow, Arthur Scargill, Mark Serwotka, 
Clare Short to get together, and maybe 
persuade Tony Benn, then you’ve got 
the basis for a campaign that could 
become a real pole of attraction”. 

So we have the comrade - whose own 
pamphlets and speeches at Marxism 
events convinced me that the reformist 
path was not the path to socialism and 
of the need for a revolutionary party - 
proposing a reformist alternative to the 
Labour Party. For the life of me, I can’t 
imagine Clare Short embracing the 
revolution, let alone Tony Benn. And 
Crow and Scargill have shown where 
they stand on the ‘revolution versus 


reform’ divide. If Harman has his way, 
the revolutionary SWP would be 
liquidated into a reformist bloc to the 
left of Labour: a Labour Party mark two 
but ‘timed right’. 

His analysis of previous initiatives 
not working because of timing is 
dubious. It presumes that Labour lost 
votes because their support didn’t turn 
out due to moving to the left of Brown. 
Political opinion in Britain is now 
crowded on the middle ground and has 
been for some time. The only people 
yearning for a left alternative are the left. 
To judge the success of unity ventures 
by the votes they manage to attract is 
fallacious, especially when they have 
had such short lives. 

John Masters 
Hertfordshire 

Twisted sporran 

I rather enjoyed reading Steve Hudson’s 
letter in last week’s Weekly Worker (June 
18) commenting on my article, ‘End of 
SSP dream’ (June 11). Steve raises some 
interesting points - some unintentionally. 

Steve assumed that I am either not 
Scottish or not based in Scotland, and 
that I visited Scotland in order to write 
the report. I am, in fact from Scotland and 
am currently living in Glasgow (the name 
‘McDonald’ might have indicated 
something to Steve, although I would 
hate to accuse him of being a “lazy” 
letter-writer). Clearly it is an anathema to 
Steve that anyone bom north of the 
border could be so vehemently opposed 
to Scottish separatism, which says more 
about Steve’s world view than it does 
about mine. 

Steve has his sporran all in a twist 
complaining that I did not give a 
balanced view of the Scottish left. I 
should perhaps make Steve aware that I 
did, in fact, speak to Scottish Socialist 
Party comrades, as well as comrades 
from the SWP, CWI, CPB and No2EU 
when preparing my article. The idea that 
I got the “‘inside’ story” on the SSP’s 
demise from Solidarity comrades is truly 
bizarre. 

The article had three focuses: the SSP, 
No2EU and the Labour Party/SNP. I 
argued that neither No2EU nor the SSP 
had been viable options in terms of a 
working class vote in the Euro election 
and I gave the reasons why. 

As for Steve’s objection to my 
description of Make Greed History as 
“sickeningly moralistic” - it is. The very 
fact that this is the title of the campaign 
which the SSP was pushing for the 
European election, in its leaflets, on its 
banners at the May Day marches (yes, I 
was there, Edinburgh and Glasgow) 
shows a pathetic lack of politics. 

Let’s have a look at the Make Greed 
History website, shall we? The opening 
line is: “Most of the world’s problems 
today can be traced back to a single 
cause. Greed.” What of capitalism? 
“Greed has also corrupted the political 
system with politicians pocketing 
expenses for everything from 32-inch 
TVs to having their moats cleaned and 
making money playing the property 
market.” As I explained in my article 
(perhaps you should read it, Steve), the 
question of greed is really irrelevant. 
What is at the root of poverty, inequality, 
war, etc is the system of capital. Make 
Greed History lets capitalism off the hook 
and panders to the idea that the world’s 
problems lie with the behaviour of 
individuals. 

Of course, most comrades in the SSP 
have enough of an understanding of 
Marxism to realise this. The whole point 
behind Make Greed History is that it was 
designed to have a sentimental appeal 
to working class people on the back of 
the expenses scandal in a way that is 
reminiscent of a charity campaign. It 
was not designed to programmatically 
arm and engage the working class 
with the politics required for human 
liberation. 

Steve tries desperately to make out 
that the SSP campaign was a success - 
“over 10,000 people voted for radical 
socialism”. This is, quite frankly, farcical. 


The left (all of it) received an abysmal 
vote - and deservedly so. In Scotland, 
just as in Britain as a whole, it has failed 
to meet the challenges of the period. It 
has bought into nationalist, reformist 
and economistic policies, which 
attempt, and fail, to win the working 
class from Labour by providing it with 
... well, another version of Labour. The 
election results indicate a rightward 
trajectory, involving a further shift 
from class-consciousness to national 
consciousness. Let’s attempt a sober 
analysis rather than hype up less than 
one percent of the vote as anything 
other than what it is: derisory. 

The SSP’s biggest achievement was 
in uniting the left in Scotland into one, 
relatively democratic, partyist formation 
- for a limited period, at least. Steve is 
correct to recognise this (although he 
does not seem to realise that I myself was 
a member of the SSP for several years). 
Even this partial unity of the left would 
have been a significant step forward 
for our movement, if it had been done 
on a principled basis, not that of left 
nationalism. What is needed is the 
unity of the left across Britain in a 
Marxist party - I argued that in the 
SSP, as I do now. 

The SSP’s adoption of Scottish 
separatism began as an opportunistic 
attempt to cash in on rising nationalist 
sentiment, when these ideas needed to 
be defeated and the unity of our class 
won. This particular opportunism soon 
became integral to the politics and 
character of an organisation that now 
advocated the division of a historically 
constituted working class along national 
lines. Giving a platform at election rallies 
to comrades from leftwing organisations 
in other countries does not prove the 
SSP’s internationalism. Neither does 
fetishising Cuba as ‘socialist’. 

The limited left unity which the SSP 
facilitated has gone, as has the support 
it gained among workers. This is not a 
situation which fills me with ‘glee’, as 
Steve would have it - in fact, quite the 
opposite. I am disappointed that a 
project I was involved with for so long 
has failed so dismally, especially in the 
manner in which it did. I am deeply 
saddened by the fact that some of my 
friends and comrades no longer speak 
to each other. Most of all, I am angry that 
the working class movement has been 
set back to the extent that it has, with so 
many having deserted the politics of 
class for that of nationalism. 

You don’t need “oracular powers” or 
“crystal balls” to see the demise of the 
SSP, Steve - just eyes. 

Sarah McDonald 
Glasgow (honest!) 

No offence 

Public and Commercial Services union 
representative Mark France is being 
disciplined by civil service managers on 
charges of petitioning for disgraced Tory 
MP Julie Kirkbride to stand down over 
her expenses. Currently sick with stress 
caused by this victimisation, he will find 
out in a week what happens next. 

This outrageous move is a clear 
attempt to use the civil service code to 
crush the basic right of ordinary people 
to hold their so-called superiors to 
account. It is a striking contrast to 
how management have treated BNP 
candidates in the civil service. 

For example, the right of Frank 
Swaine, neo-nazi BNP candidate from 
the Hastings Child Support Agency 
office to stand in elections, appear on 
television and issue fascist propaganda 
has been unwearyingly upheld by civil 
service managers. In the meantime 
decent people such as Mark find their 
careers at risk for saying that corruption 
is wrong. 

Messages of support can be sent to 
mafrance@hotmail.co.uk. Please rally 
your organisations to support him and 
spread the word, so that as many people 
as possible know what our rulers think 
of free speech. 

Sam Buckley 
CSA Hastings PCS 


ACTION 

Communist Forums 

London: Sundays, 5pm. Study topic, plus weekly political report from 
Provisional Central Committee. Ring 07950 416922 for details. 

June 28: August H Nimzt Jr Marx, Tocqueville and race in America. 

Subject: ‘The overthrow of slavery - explaining the civil war: the new 
struggle in the press’. 

July 5: Fringe meeting at SWP Marxism event. 

July 12: August H Nimzt Jr Marx, Tocqueville and race in America. 

Subject: ‘The overthrow of slavery - explaining the civil war: from a 
constitutional to a revolutionary war’. 

South Wales: Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday, we upload a podcast of commentary on the current political 
situation. In addition, the site will feature voice files of public meetings and 
other events. 
http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students meetings 

Central London: Every Wednesday, 7pm. 07792 282830; 
ben@communiststudents.org.uk. 

Manchester: Every Tuesday, 5pm, students union. 
manchestercommuniststudents@googlemail.com. 

Sheffield: Every Sunday, 7pm. 

07949 763130; sabbaghl984@googlemail.com. 

Soho Theatve - ‘Everything must go!’ 

Tuesday June 23 to Saturday July 4: 7.30pm. 

Matinees Saturday June 27 & Saturday July 4, 3pm. 

Tickets £15 (£10). 

Directed by Lisa Goldman and Esther Richardson. Soho theatre’s most 
exciting writers take on the economic crisis to create provocative and playful 
bargain basement theatre. 

Saturday July 4, 10am-6pm: “Everything must go! The debate.” A day of 
provocation and debate around theatre and the economic crisis. 

020 7478 0100; sohotheatre.com; 21 Dean Street, London Wl. 

Workers’ rights in Iran 

Friday June 26 - global solidarity action day 

London: 12.30 to 1:30 Iranian embassy, 16 Prince’s Gate, SW7. 

Supported by TUC and international union centres. 

Newcastle upon Tyne: 12.30: The Monument, central Newcastle. 

Organised by Justice for Iranian Workers: 
www.justiceforiranianworkers.org. 

Defend the Muslim community 

Tuesday June 26, 6.30pm: Public meeting, Bishopsgate Institute, 

Bishopsgate, London EC1. 

Speakers include Diane Abbott MP, Anas al Tikriti, Ismael Patel. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

National Shop Stewards Network 

Saturday June 27, 11.30am-4.30pm: Conference, South Camden Community 
School, Charrington Street, London WC1. 

Organised by NSSN: www.shopstewards.net. 

Britain’s Abu Ghraib 

Tuesday June 30, 7pm: Baha Mousa memorial lecture, Northcliffe House, 

28 Tudor Street, London, EC4. 

Speaker: professor William Schabas. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

The crisis in Iran 

Thursday July 2, 7pm: Public meeting, Friends Meeting House, 6 Mount 
Street, Manchester M2. 

Organised by Manchester Hopi: www.hopoi.org. 

Justice for Shrewsbury 24 

Saturday July 4, 10.30am: March and rally with Ricky Tomlinson. 

Assemble St Julian’s Friar car park, Shrewsbury SY1. 

Organised by PCS Shropshire: www.pcsshropshire.selfip.org. 

Cricket for the people of Iran 

Saturday August 1, 12 noon: Fundraising match, Hands Off the People of 
Iran v Labour Representation Committee, Low Halls sports ground, South 
Access Road, London E17. 

Hopi (captain: Attila the Stockbroker) will play LRC (captain: John 
McDonnell MP) in a 30-over game to raise £1,000 for our comrades in Iran. 

Also ‘calypso cricket’, bar, barbecue, car boot sale, stalls for organisations 
and campaigns. 

Followed by benefit gig, Dalston social centre, 2a Belgrade Road, London 
N16, with Attila the Stockbroker, Tickin’ Time Bomb John, the Avatars and 
many more. 

Organised by Hopi (Ben: 07792 282830) and LRC (Roiy: 07790 007273). 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name and 
address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If you 
need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, 
email: rdgroup@yahoo.co.uk 
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IRAN NEWS 


Beginning of the end 

The Islamic republic is internally divided and in terminal crisis, writes Yassamine Mather 



A yatollah Khamenei’s June 19 
speech reminded many Iranians 
of some of the utterances of the 
shah in the last months of his rule: former 
president and current chairman of 
the ‘assembly of experts’ Ali Akbar 
Rafsanjani cannot be corrupt - he has 
been the supreme leader’s friend for over 
50 years! Everyone in Iran had accepted 
the results of the elections: it was all the 
fault of foreign powers and foreign 
media that some people are now 
doubting them! Conspiracies are all 
around us and, just as in colonial times, 
the British are behind it. 

The problem with most dictators is 
that, even in their dying days, they 
believe they can stop the movement 
by simply passing orders or blaming 
‘foreign powers’. Some supporters of the 
shah are still under the illusion that he 
was not overthrown by the 1979 Iranian 
revolution, but was deposed thanks to 
a plot by Britain and the US. In fact, as 
he went on speaking, attributing strange 
comments to Obama (the US president 
has apparently admitted in public that 
he had been looking forward to the 
demonstrations that have rocked Iran), 
one wondered if Khamenei, well known 
for using opium as a painkiller for his 
injured arm, had taken a double dose 
that morning. 

He said that he liked Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad and agreed with most 
of his statements (one assumes that 
includes denial of the holocaust, the 
claim that Ahmadinejad had introduced 
Venezuela to Islam, that inflation is 
going up in all European and western 
countries, that Iran’s economic problems 
have nothing to do with government 
policy, but are solely the consequences 
of the world economic crisis ... ). 

Yet the supreme leader did rebuke 
his president on one issue: he was 
wrong to accuse Rafsanjani and his own 
adviser, Ali Akbar Nategh Nouri, and 
their relatives of corruption. Both 
families were his friends, pillars of the 
Islamic state and he did not want to 
hear such “baseless accusations”. 
This, it seems, is the only comment 
made by Ahmadinejad in his four 
years as president which is a lie or an 
exaggeration. 

However, if Khamenei and his advisers 
had thought this speech would put a 
stop to the protests, they were mistaken. 
In the absence of a clear lead by Mir- 
Hossein Moussavi or fellow ‘reformist’ 
candidate Mehdi Karroubi (neither of 
whom persevered with their previous 
calls for further demonstrations) 
Saturday’s protests were far more radical, 
challenging the very existence of the 
Islamic state. For the first time since 1979, 
crowds shouted “Death to the vali 
faghih ” (supreme religious leader) and 
“Death to Khamenei”. By Monday the 
slogans were aimed against the whole 
order: “Death to the Islamic regime”, 
“Death to the Bassiji” and, in another 
flashback to 1979, the taunting of the 
security forces with “Be scared of the 
day we are anned”. 

It is now clear that the attempt to 
impose Ahmadinejad on the Iranian 
people for another term has thrown the 
entire regime into terminal crisis, as calls 
for a general strike are gaining support. 
On Sunday June 21, Karroubi, still 
dreaming of a compromise, commented 
that the regime could yet save “the 
Islamic order” by annulling the elections. 
But the failure to do so, combined with 
the hesitation and dithering of the 
‘reformists’, means we are seeing the 
beginning of the end. No doubt the 
process could be drawn out and its 
outcome unpredictable, but it has begun 


and no-one can stop it. 

Of course, the expulsion of foreign 
reporters and banning of many 
newspapers have reduced media 
coverage of the protests, including the 
new slogans and changing nature of the 
demonstrations, but most bourgeois 
journalists still in Tehran could see that 
by June 23 the very existence of the 
Islamic republic regime was being 
challenged by demonstrators. In central 
districts of Tehran, youths were 
attacking banks as well as government 
offices and military barracks. 

The calls for a general strike, sit-ins 


F orty-eight days have passed since 
the suppression and arrest of 
workers gathering on International 
Labour Day - May Day. During this time 
our country has witnessed important 
events and we are seeing widespread 
and amazing changes created by the 
social movement. 

During their televised debates the 
presidential candidates repeatedly 
accused each other of violating 
citizens’ rights, embezzlement, theft, 
mismanagement and incompetence. But 
none of them had any objection to the 
laws that have allowed the disastrous 
events affecting the majority of the 
population. None of them had any 
objection to legislation that takes away 
a worker’s right to strike, sets his wages 
at a quarter of the government’s poverty 
line, takes away the workers’ right to set 
up their own organisations, allows mass 


and other forms of civil disobedience 
are gaining momentum and the 
protests have now clearly spread to 
many provincial cities and even some 
smaller towns, despite the regime’s 
resort to increasingly repressive 
methods. Contrary to the claims of 
apologists for the Iranian regime and 
some reporters, the demonstrations 
were not and are not dominated by the 
middle classes. In fact Iran does not 
possess such a huge middle class and 
those who did turn out took courage 
by the presence on the streets in the first 
week of large sections of poorer classes. 


lay-offs and forces workers to sign blank 
one-month temporary contracts.The 
presidential candidates failed to take 
up issues regarding freedom of speech, 
the right to choose one’s dress and 
hundreds of other inhuman laws that 
today govern our society. When they 
raised any issue it was in a superficial 
way - every one of them attempted to 
clear himself and accuse the others, as if 
his opponent had been more culpable 
than himself. In all those debates, clearly 
and in confronting each other, the 
candidates themselves proved that they 
accept all the current laws and conditions 
and that their only quarrel is over who 
should preside over them.Therefore, we 
workers, under the present conditions, 
when social protests have taken mass 
form and a huge movement has come 
onto the scene to achieve its demands, 
see it as our right to put forward 


Those of us who can identify the 
class composition of demonstrators 
from their clothes and accents have not 
had the slightest doubt about the 
predominance of workers and wage- 
earners (including teachers, nurses and 
public employees) on recent protests, 
but for the benefit of those who have 
no knowledge of Iran and who keep 
telling us the demonstrators are ‘middle 
class’ let me explain some basic facts. 

If you live in a country where the 
ministry of labour claims that over 
80% of the workforce are employed 
on limited contracts and reassures 
capitalists that by 2010 the figure will 
have reached 100%, who do you think 
will join protest demonstrations? 

If you live in a country where in 
the year ending March 2009 despite 
the repression there were over 4,000 
workers’ actions against privatisation 
and job losses (unemployment stands 
at 30%, while inflation has reached 
25%), including sit-ins, the kidnap 
of managers, as well as strikes, who 
do you think will join protest 
demonstrations? 

If you live in a country that has been 
praised by the International Monetary 
Fund for its firm pursuit of neoliberal 
economic policies, all under a certain Mr 
Ahmadinejad, who do you think will 
join protest demonstrations? 

If you live in a country where teachers 
and nurses have waged at least four 
major strikes in the last two years 
against their government’s economic 
and political stance, who do you think 
will join protest demonstrations? 

Let us stop talking of the ‘middle 
class’ nature of these specific protests. 
However, a number of points have to 
be considered. Contrary to comments 
by people such as George Galloway, the 
Iranian revolution of 1979 was not 
started by the working class. Students, 
many of them children of middle class 
families, initiated the anti-shah 
protests, which were confined at first to 
university campuses, and the same 
students were later in the forefront of 
the first major demonstrations. It is no 
secret that the actions of a minority of 
middle strata can sometimes spark a 
mass movement. 

In 2009, however, the working class 
has not been slow off the mark - as early 
as last week the idea of a general 
political strike has been in the air. It is 
the left and its activists who have been 
slow to respond to such calls. 


the demands of our fellow workers and 
to raise our banner. These demands are 
as follows: 

•An immediate increase in the minimum 
wage to over 1 million tomans (£900) 
a month. 

• An end to temporary contracts and for 
new work agreements. 

• The disbanding of the Labour House 
and the Islamic Labour Councils 
as government organisations in the 
factories and workshops, and the setting 
up of shoras [councils] and other 
workers’ organisations independent 
from the government. 

• The immediate payment of workers’ 
unpaid wages without any exception. 

• An end to the laying-off ofworkers and 
payment of adequate benefit to all 
unemployed workers. 

• The immediate release of all political 
prisoners, including the workers arrested 


On June 18 Iran Khodro car workers 
issued the following statement: “We 
declare our solidarity with the 
movement of the people of Iran. 
Autoworkers, fellow workers, what we 
witness today is an insult to the 
intelligence of the people, and disregard 
for their votes, the trampling of the 
principles of the constitution by the 
government. It is our duty to join this 
people’s movement. 

“We, the workers of Iran Khodro, ... 
will stop working for half an hour 
on every shift to protest against the 
suppression of students, workers and 
women and declare our solidarity with 
the movement of the people of Iran.” 

Similarly, the union of Vahed 
bus workers declared on June 19: “In 
recent days, we continue witnessing 
the magnificent demonstration of 
millions of people from all ages, genders 
and national and religious minorities in 
Iran. They request that their basic 
human rights, particularly the right to 
freedom and to choose independently 
and without deception, be recognised. 
These rights are not only constitutional 
in most countries, but also have been 
protected against all odds.” 

The statement went on to condemn 
the “threats, arrests, murders and 
brutal suppression” and called for 
support for the protests, which 
“demand a response from each and 
every responsible individual and 
institution”. It continued: “... since the 
Vahed Syndicate does not view any 
of the candidates as supporting the 
activities of workers’ organisations 
in Iran, it would not endorse any 
presidential candidate in the election. 
Vahed members nevertheless have the 
right to participate or not to participate 
in the elections and vote for their 
individually selected candidate. 

“Moreover, the fact remains that 
demands of almost an absolute majority 
of the Iranians go far beyond the 
demands of a particular group ... [We] 
frilly support this movement of Iranian 
people to build a free and independent 
civil society ...” 

Oil workers have also used well 
established channels of communication 
to discuss the possibility of a strike. 
Meanwhile a general strike has 
affected the whole of the Kurdish 
province, with most cities and towns 
practically closed down. Calls for a 
nationwide general strike are growing 
by the day • 


on May Day, Jafar Azimzadeh, 
Gholamreza Khani, Said Yuzi, Said 
Rostami, Mehdi Farahi-Shandiz, Kaveh 
Mozafari, Mansour Osanloo and 
Ebrahim Madadi; and an end to the 
surveillance and harassment of workers 
and labour leaders. 

• The right to strike, protest, assemble 
and the freedom of speech and the press 
are the workers’ absolute right. 

• An end to sexual discrimination, 
child labour and the sacking of 
foreign workers. 

Workers! Today we have a duty 
to intervene, to pose our demands 
independently and, by relying on our 
own united strength, together with other 
sections of society, to work towards 
achieving our human rights • 

Free Trade Union 
of Iranian Workers 
June 23 


Statement from FTUIW 
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A different regime 

Through his election coup Ahmadinejad has initiated a militaiy-style government, argues Mehdi Kia 



Freed of any illusion in ability of regime to reform 


T he Islamic regime in Iran has 
entered an irreversible turning 
point. In the first instance, on 
the morning of June 13 2009 it 
was fundamentally different from 
what existed before. At the same time the 
events of the last two weeks have freed 
the opposition from much of its illusions 
in the possibility of reform within the 
regime. The way is now open for moving 
toward new horizons. Let me explain. 

The regime that rose out of the 
revolution of 1979, after the bloody 
suppression of any democratic content, 
was essentially a government by a 
particular section of the Shia clergy who 
believed in the concept of velavate 
faghih - put simply, the absolute rule 
of a supreme leader as a “just and 
knowledgeable religious jurist”. The 
mullahs who refused to accept this 
interpretation of Islam were marginalised 
and excluded from the corridors of 
power. The constitution of the Islamic 
regime gave the faghih supreme and 
absolute power over every decision¬ 
making apparatus of the state. The 
mantle of this all-powerful supreme 
leader was naturally taken up by 
ayatollah Khomeini. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
this regime rose out of a revolution 
which indisputably incorporated 
virtually the entire population of the 
country. Hence a parallel structure was 
created where the executive president, 
the majles (parliament) and later 
the municipal councils were chosen 
by elections. 

But the elected organs could not make 
any decisions that were not acceptable 
to the leadership. The council of 
guardians, a body appointed by the 
supreme leader, was set above them to 
vet all candidates for elective office, and 
all the laws passed by the majles. The 
prime role of elections was to provide 
legitimacy for the non-elected power 
structures. Hence the frantic efforts 
at every election to get the people out 
to vote. 

Thus elections in Iran are not free in 
any accepted sense of the word, since 
no candidate, nor any legislation, can 
pass the hurdle of the unelected council 
of guardians that is not acceptable to 
the leader. But elections for such organs 
as the majles and the presidency had 
an important subsidiary role. An 
understanding of this role is important 
if we are to understand the meaning 
of the coup d’etat orchestrated by 
Ahmadinejad, in alliance with a 
handful of clergy. 

The Shia clergy is by its very essence 
a fragmented entity. This arises from the 
concept of taqlid (emulation) - which, 
simply put, means that any Shia believer 
can follow whichever mullah that takes 
his or her fancy. In essence the Shia 
clerical establishment is not hierarchical, 
but multifocal. It has multiple, and 
potentially infinite, centres of taqlid , 
each with its own unique collection of 
followers. Add to this the complexity of 
adapting the laws of a religion laid down 
over a millennium ago to a modern 
industrial state, and you can see the 
setting for the constant splitting of the 
ruling ayatollahs into factions, at almost 
every major decision-making juncture. 

Elections allowed the different 
factions of the clergy believing in the rule 
of th e faqih to test out the legitimacy of 
their solutions, and by inference their 
position in the ruling hierarchy, by 
reverting to the popular vote. Thus the 
factions would fight over the popular 
vote and would use this to manoeuvre 
in the corridors of power. Hence the 
regime that Khomeini bestowed on the 


country was in no way democratic for 
the population of Iran, but allowed a 
large amount of freedom, indeed a form 
of internal democracy, within the 
ruling clergy. 

Interestingly the people of Iran, 
deprived of any real voice in govern¬ 
ment, have used the rivalry between the 
factions to manoeuvre and obtain some 
breathing space. They did this alterna¬ 
tively by their vote or the boycott of that 
vote. One can only understand the 
massive turnout to elect Khatami in 1997, 
and the massive boycott of the majles 
elections in 2004 in this light. 1 The same 
can be said of the massive turnout in 
the present elections. They also very 
astutely used the fight between various 
factions as a defensive shield behind 
which they fought for their own 
democratic goals. 

Ahmadinejad’s coup 

That it was a well planned coup and 
not something concocted at the spur of 
the moment can be seen from two 
observations. Firstly the chorus of 
Revolutionary Guard commanders who 
congratulated Ahmadinejad on his 
certain victory and gave their support for 
it in the weeks before the election. And, 
second, by the fact that the official 
Fars News website declared victory for 
Ahmadinejad two hours before the 
polls closed, with a percentage of 
votes which remained unchanged until 
the final count. 

Ahmadinejad orchestrated his 
previous victory four years ago like 
a military operation. 2 This time he 
announced it like a victorious Caesar, 
even before the results of the battle could 
possibly be known. That was no 
coincidence. He was declaring to the 
world, and to the Iranian people, that 
the rule of the ayatollahs is over. The 
rule of the military-security machinery 
has begun. 

What Ahmadinejad engineered, in 
alliance with a large section of the 
security apparatus and a handful of 
mullahs, was to essentially deprive the 
clergy of their ability to use elections 
to increase the power base of their 
particular factions inside the regime. This 
was not a flash in the pan. The election 
coup had been systematically organised 
over the last 12-15 years. It began with 
mobilising and the methodical winning 
of all electable and non-electable 
organs - starting with the mayorships 
of major cities (Ahmadinejad is an ex¬ 
mayor of Tehran), the municipal council 
elections, the majles and the presidency 
of Ahmadinejad in 2005. 

In parallel the military-security 


apparatus became a major economic 
force in the country. 3 The coup on June 
12 was the logical next, and last, step in 
a long process by which those that 
called themselves the osulgaran 
(‘principled’) have been catapulted 
into undisputed power. The mass 
protest by the clergy 4 can be explained 
by the fact that they have been 
unceremoniously thrown out of the 
power structure of Iran. 

The regime that took power last week 
showed its fangs early. Not only did the 
thugs it unleashed beat up protestors, 
but they smashed their way into the 
homes of people who had given 
them sanctuary. They forced their way 
into university dormitories across the 
country to wreck everything in sight and 
indiscriminately beat the students. The 
arrest of politicians, journalists, students 
and demonstrators is taking place daily. 

The overall aim of the osulgaran 
faction, to which Ahmadinejad belongs, 
is to do away with the factional nature 
of the Iranian regime and have a top- 
down, unified, military-style government 
with a population which supports 
it unequivocally and by acclamation 
without being allowed to organise in any 
form. This is to be a united country, under 
an undivided, single and monolithic 
regime, preparing for war, with an 
economy that reflects those aims. The 
unorganised ‘people’ are to be mobilised 
when and if necessary to act as fodder 
for that war. 

You can glimpse this structure in the 
victory speech made by Ahmadinejad a 
few days after the election. There he 
dismissed and derided political parties 
and appealed to the people to stay on 
the scene to defend the country. 

A capitalist regime, using extreme 
nationalist populist slogans, ruling the 
country through thugs and being 
acclaimed by a public not permitted to 
organise in any form other than what is 
dictated from above, and with militaristic, 
adventurist ambitions! Have we not seen 
this before? 

The people 

The second consequence of the election 
coup is to free the Iranian people once 
and for all of any illusions as to the ability 
of the regime to reform. The final 
explosive demise of the election escape 
valve releases the people of Iran from the 
grip of, or hopes for, a reformist option. 

They showed that understanding 
when they defied calls by the front 
runner in the election, Mir-Hossein 
Moussavi, to stay at home. Indeed, not 
for the first time we saw the spectacle of 
the reformists running after the people 


so as not to be thrown aside. Both 
Moussavi and Mehdi Karroubi had 
to make an appearance in that and 
subsequent demonstrations, clearly 
desperate to regain the initiative. And at 
each step they have struggled to keep 
up with the popular anger. 

The strident call of supreme leader 
Ali Khamenei for suppression of the 
demonstrations, the warning that any 
bloodshed would be laid at the door 
of the reformists and the subsequent 
savage attacks on street protests will 
further push the reformist leaders into 
the margins. The road is now open for 
the entire structure to be challenged 
from below. 

This will be a difficult road. The 
reasons are not hard to discern. The 
regime has shown that it has no difficul¬ 
ty in mounting savage repression. This 
is an ideological regime, organised on 
fascist lines and fighting for its life. It has 
a well organised and financed body of 
Revolutionary Guards, as well as the 
voluntary bassij to do its deeds. While 
both of these will undoubtedly have 
within them large sections who are sym¬ 
pathetic to the popular movement, it is 
unwise to underestimate the power of 
ideology and even more the hierarchical 
structure of these organisations making 
the bassij foot-soldier far more likely to 
obey the orders to shoot than the con¬ 
script army of the shah. 

Moreover the leaders of the regime are 
children of a revolution, an eight-year 
war with Iraq and a 30-year suppression 
of any popular protest. They did this 
efficiently in 1997, when several cities 
erupted; they did it again when they 
bloodily put down the student 
movement four years ago. They have 
been organised on a national scale with 
the sole purpose of keeping the 
population in order. They are used to 
repression and have had a lot of practice 
at imposing it. 

On the other side the people are 
leaderless. They have been denied the 
right to organise in any meaningful 
way for over half a century, with only 
brief interludes of real freedom. The 
systematic, bloody repression of the left 
and all progressive forces has left its 
mark. Many of the exiled organisations 
are atrophied and are totally divorced 
from the country. Within Iran a new left 
has undoubtedly emerged, but it has yet 
to organise in any effective form, or even 
to polish its ideological understanding 
of the dynamics of Iranian society and 
the world. The working class has been 
in a life and death struggle with daily 
survival in an economy that has been in 
a spiral of decline. 


This setting does not favour the 
development of working class organisa¬ 
tions that can politically challenge the 
regime. Yet there are tactics that the 
opposition to the regime can adapt which 
will allow it to overcome its weakness. 

Tactics 

In the face of certain savage oppression, 
and in the process of producing 
organisation, the struggle has to utilise 
tactics that take its weaknesses into 
account and play on its strengths. Any 
tactic that paralyses the regime yet puts 
the people out of reach of the security 
apparatus is more likely to succeed. 
Already youth on motorcycles have 
been using these tactics to get news of 
street battles to different parts, drawing 
the security forces into side alleys, where 
they become fragmented, disappearing 
into people’s homes when under attack, 
chanting “Death to the dictator” from 
rooftops at night, and making intelligent 
use of SMS, email, twitter, Facebook, etc 
to communicate with each other and get 
their message abroad. 

Among other tactics that can be used 
are mass strikes - or, to be more accurate, 
stay-at-homes: ie, unofficial strikes. This 
keeps protestors away from the forces 
of repression, but paralyses the regime 
by depriving it of its workforce. As we 
go to press, there has indeed been a call 
for a stayaway on June 23 and for three 
days of mourning between June 23-25. 
Despite all that has been written about 
the Iranian revolution, it was this tactic, 
and not massive street demonstrations, 
that broke the back of the shah’s regime. 
Moreover, any such act of mass 
civil disobedience is difficult to 
suppress. 

The organisational deficit of the 
protestors can be turned into an 
advantage by concentrating on local 
neighbourhood networks that will be 
much less easy to destroy than a central 
leadership. This form of organisation has 
the added advantage of being excellent 
teaching grounds for the experience of 
direct democracy. The highly creative 
use by the youth in Iran of modern 
means of communication allows for 
coordination of protest - the aim being 
to paralyse the state. Finally we have 
the age-old Iranian tactic of sanctuary - 
in an avowedly Islamic regime it is 
very difficult to attack people taking 
sanctuary in a mosque or shrine. Thus 
one can use the weakness of the regime 
to strengthen the opposition. 

The battle will be long and bloody. 
Yassamine Mather has already 
highlighted some of the difficulties that 
lie ahead. 5 However, we are on the slow 
but upward spiral to an Iran where 
different groups can gather and 
organise around their specific needs. 
And where we can have the kind of 
democracy that allows the working 
people of the country, those not owning 
the means of production, to organise 
towards a truly democratic socialism • 

Notes 

1. See Middle East Left Forum : www.iran- 
bulletin.org/IBMEF_l_word%206%20files/ 
Election%20to%207th%20majles_with%20pict.htm. 

2. See A Mehrdad and M Kia, ‘Regime crisis and 
the new conservatives’ Weekly Worker September 
8 2005; and Middle East Left Forum: www.iran- 
bulletin.org/IB-MEF-3/ 
presidentialelections_edited.htm. 

3. See A Mehrdad and M Kia op cit for a detailed 
discussion of the rise of the neo-conservatives. 

4. The majma johaniune mobarez (Association of 
Combatant Clerics) was one of the first organs to 
protest at the coup. On June 22 it published an 
announcement that challenged the supreme leader 
outright - a totally unprecedented phenomenon. 

5. Yassamine Mather, ‘Death to the Islamic 
republic’ Weekly Worker June 18; and also on 
www.iran-bulletin.org. 
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IRAN AND THE LEFT 

Litmus test for the soul 

James Turley welcomes the declarations supporting the masses in Iran but warns against fake anti-imperialism 


H al Draper’s excellent pamphlet, 
The two souls of socialism, 
ends with a challenge: “When 
the demonstrations and boycotts of 
the southern negroes threatened to 
embarrass president [Lyndon] Johnson 
as he faced an election, the question was: 
which side are you on? When the 
Hungarian people erupted in revolt 
against the Russian occupier, the 
question was: which side are you on?” 1 

To that list, the socialists of 2009 can 
now add the events in Iran, which have 
seen thousands on the streets day after 
day, protestors shot in cold blood and 
now the spreading of workers’ strikes: 
which side are you on? It is a litmus 
test - the masses come into conflict, 
in however confused a way, with 
reactionary oppressors and exploiters, 
with a state machine which dictates 
everything from their dress to whom they 
are allowed to vote for. The left has a 
choice: engage with that struggle or 
abstain from it (or even oppose it). 

It is perhaps not enormously 
surprising than not everyone has passed 
the test. The ideological decrepitude 
of the left in the last decade has 
been pronounced, and a particularly 
prominent aspect of this degeneration 
has been the spread of the classic 
Stalinist approach to anti-imperialism - 
bourgeois governments in conflict with 
‘imperialism’ (ie, the world hegemon 
state and its allies) must be supported; 
opposition to them amounts to aiding, 
‘objectively’, the imperialists. 

In the case of Iran, this has meant 
prettifying the anti-western right wing in 
the country and/or portraying president 
Mahmood Ahmadinejad as a consistent 
rebel against imperial domination and 
playing down his periodic lurches into 
cynical anti-semitic rhetoric (which has 
become increasingly difficult as his 
holocaust denial has become more 
obvious). Perhaps the nadir of all this 
came at the Stop the War Coalition’s 
November 2007 annual conference, 
when Somaye Zadeh - the dictionary 
definition of a useful idiot - claimed that 
anti-gay repression was not so bad in 
Iran, as at least homosexuals could get a 
sex change! 2 

Some who have failed the test are 
cmde - one Scottish ‘left’ nationalist on 
the increasingly farcical UK Left 
Network e-list proudly proclaims in 
support of the Revolutionary Guards - 



T lhe call for a general strike has been 
put forward by a number of 
tendencies active in the current 
protest movement inside Iran and is 
gaining increasing support amongst 
Iranian activists outside. 

In my opinion, ignoring such calls is 
ignoring the challenging potential of the 
mass movement we and the world are 
witnessing in total amazement, a protest 
whose brave steps are witnessed with 
great admiration. 

If we agree that the protests of the 
Iranian people against the supreme 
leader’s coup d’etat have entered a 
fateful time, if we agree that supporting 
this movement with all its weaknesses 
and confusions can present a path 
towards democracy and equality in our 
land downtrodden by dictators, if 
we accept that without direct and 
independent action by the people 
themselves, no-one will seek a ‘tunnel 
towards the light’ and if we accept that 


“crush these scum”. 3 Others mutter 
rather pathetically about conspiracies - 
was Neda Agha-Soltan, a protester shot 
to death on the streets, killed by CIA 
black-ops agents provocateurs ? Was 
the footage of her death faked entirely? 
As usual, the first recourse of those 
whose political cowardice is outed is to 
proclaim it all to be some kind of trick. 

Moving up the opportunist food 
chain, we find George Galloway. On his 
show on Press TV, the English-language 
station owned by the Iranian state, 
Galloway is perfectly clear which side he 
is on - “the brutally frank presidential 
debates ... the fact that the media 
reported freely on the election, the 
fact that so many people participated, 
and even the fact that there are 
demonstrations now protesting about 
the result” bear witness to the 
“difference between Iran and the 
countries in its neighbourhood”. 
Ahmadinejad has the “support of the 
poor masses and the people in the 
countryside, and the people in the towns 
off the beaten track, where they don’t 
speak English and they don’t make a bee¬ 
line for the BBC or the CNN cameras.” 4 

If all this sounds entirely familiar, it 
is simply that it is the holding pattern 
of Stalinist bullshit ever since it adopted 
its supine stance towards those to its 
right. Those who rise up are derided, 
accurately or otherwise, as affluent, 
middle class rebels - they are in league 
with “those who hate Iran”; they yearn 
for the return of the shah, or some 
other tyrant. So it was that the Parti 
Communiste Franqais refused to support 
the ‘petty bourgeois’ rebels in May 1968; 
so it is that the ‘English-speaking rich 
kids’ ofTehran get sniffy dismissals from 
the likes of Galloway (who, ironically 
enough, owes his seat in parliament to a 
layer of petty bourgeois patriarchs). 

His Respect ‘comrade’, Yvonne 
Ridley, has her own lies to spin: “I’m quite 
a fan of Mahmoud Ahmadinejad, who 
is adored by the common man and 
woman in Iran. Anyone who vows to 
narrow the gap between rich and poor 
can’t be all that bad ... unless you’re one 
of the rich!” 

Or, indeed, if his vows are emptier than 
Ridley’s supplies of political principle - 
Ahmadinejad has presided over total 
economic collapse, with inflation 
running at nearly 25% and repeated 
labour struggles brutally repressed by 


the continuation and expansion of the 
scope of the current mass movement is 
the necessary and primary condition for 
any revolutionary change, then we 
must use all our abilities now to spread 
and expand the existing movement. 

A general strike is important for a 
number of reasons: 

• First, it can reduce the pressure from 
the repressive forces attacking street 
protests (the current dominant form 
of protest). The truth is that street 
demonstrations have limitations and as 
the security forces concentrate on the 
suppression of such protests, the price 
of participation goes up and the number 
of those who participate in these 
demonstrations diminishes inevitably. 

• Second, despite all their importance, 
street demonstrations do not 
necessarily go further than the political 
arena, while a general strike will put the 
regime under economic pressure. Let us 
remember the role of the general strike 


the regime’s thugs. The “common man 
and woman” in Iran have more sense 
than Ridley (or Galloway) attributes 
them. Hospital workers are on strike; 
sections of workers in the oil and auto 
industries - both key elements in the 
Iranian economy - have called for a 
general strike as well (see p4). In the 
countryside, it is true, Ahmadinejad 
enjoys more support - but a majority of 
Iran’s population now lives in the city. 

And what of Respect’s remaining 
organised left, the International Socialist 
Group? Its site is conspicuously empty 


the message 
from the 
protestors on 
Iran’s streets 
and the workers 
in its car plants 
is simple: what 
side are you on? 

of any statements of support or 
opposition - a rather disgraceful silence, 
which underlines the compromises 
these so-called Trotskyists have made 
to keep an out-and-out Stalinist hatchet- 
man like Galloway onside. Having given 
over most of their publishing capacity 
to the extremely dozy in-house Respect 
paper, I do not hold out much hope 
that the comrades will soon step up 
to the plate. 

It is with some relief we note that the 
ranks of our side - the side of the Iranian 
masses - are larger than they have been. 
Organisations have been falling over 
each other to offer support to the 
protests, in the hope that they will move 
to the left (as indeed they may well 
do). Most strident, perhaps, is the 
International Marxist Tendency, a major 
split from the Militant Tendency; 
its leader, Alan Woods, headlined his 
first article on the events “Iran: the 
Revolution has begun!”. Elsewhere, the 
IMT has produced an open letter written 
by one of its Iranian comrades to 
Mir Hossein Moussavi, the spurned 
presidential candidate whose likely- 
rigged defeat triggered the present 


in 1979, in breaking the determination 
of the royal dictatorship to cling to 
power and its crucial role in the 
overthrow of that regime. 

• Third, a general strike inevitably raises 
the profile of the working class in the 
mass movement. We must remember 
that the role of oil workers was crucial 
without any exaggeration in the victory 
of the 1979 revolution, while their 
number in comparison with the total 
number of wage-earners was not so 
high. Let us not forget that any strike 
(never mind a general strike) raises the 
solidarity, class-consciousness and 
organisational initiatives of the 
workforce. 

• Fourth, we must not forget that even 
the most brutal dictatorships usually 
cannot suppress people in their 
workplace as they do in street protests, 
because they have to consider the 
economic and political consequences 
of the damage and disruption caused 


movement, which is unsparing in its 
criticisms of his supine conservatism. 
Perhaps the IMT is a little too starry- 
eyed (note the capital R in “the 
Revolution has begun”), but it is a 
broadly correct line. 

The IMT is not without difficulties on 
this question, of course. Primarily, it has 
set itself up as the most gratingly 
uncritical of all Venezuelan president 
Hugo Chavez’s many fan clubs - the 
same Hugo Chavez who immediately 
congratulated his friend Ahmadinejad on 
his election success, which was a 
victory “for all people in the world and 
free nations against global arrogance” 
(ie, the US) 5 . Perhaps elpresidente’s 
reactionary stance will prompt some re¬ 
examination - it is certainly a serious 
contradiction for Alan Woods, as his 
group is as consistent in its opposition 
to the theocracy and Ahmadinejad as 
Chavez is in his support - the IMT has 
already published important documents 
on the 1979 events. 

One could not accuse the Socialist 
Workers Party of such consistency; it 
has of late thrown itself into Stalinist 
‘anti-imperialism’ with considerable 
enthusiasm. At a recent Campaign Iran 
meeting in London, its erstwhile Supreme 
Leader John Rees described the Iranian 
state as “conjuncturally anti-imperialist”, 
and its comrades at the 2009 STWC 
conference again voted down the 
affiliationofHands Off the People oflraa 
The SWP-sympathetic blog, Lenin s 
Tomb, published a short piece happily 
accepting Ahmadinejad as the winner, 
and calling it a “class vote”. 6 

How surprised Richard “Lenin” 
Seymour, its administrator, must have 
been when the following edition of 
Socialist Worker 7 ran as its front page: 
“People power rocks Iran”, plus an 
extremely enthusiastic article, which 
made much of the key slogan, ‘Matg bar 
diktator!’ - death to the dictator! - 
pointing out its roots in the anti-shah 
protests of 1979. “Whatever happens 
over the next few days,” concludes the 
unidentified author, “the people of Iran 
have shown their power - and their thirst 
for change.” 

This week’s follow-up no longer takes 
the front page, but is clearer about what 
is at stake - it points out the wide 
involvement of sections of workers, for 
example, as well as the undifferentiated 
“poor” referred to by Galloway et al as 


by such methods. 

In any case, currently the mood exists 
for a general strike and no-one can deny 
the role such a strike would play to help 
the continuation and spread of the 
current mass protests. 

However, we cannot forget that a 
general strike requires great organisation 
and means of communication and it is 
difficult to harness such means when 
the regime is adamant in breaking the 
communication infrastructure and will 
increase its efforts in this direction. 

If we are unduly optimistic about 
such a call this will reduce its chances 
of success. One should not expect that 
it can come from a single call from those 
active in the protest movement. 
However, under the present conditions 
it is absolutely necessary to draw 
attention to the crucial role of such 
actions that can be achieved through a 
wave of local and scattered actions 
leading towards a major strike. 


Ahmadinejad’s base (by no means 
strictly terminological sloppiness, in a 
country where hundreds of thousands 
of people are simply outside the main 
economy), and marshals eyewitness 
reports as well. 8 

It is obvious, of course, that there is 
something of the SWP’s trademark 
‘ambulance-chasing’ approach to 
politics here; its zeal for being behind 
‘anything that moves’ is matched only 
by its lack of discrimination in choosing 
allies along the way. Yet this approach 
to the Iranian protests - both in the line 
the SWP has taken and the prominence 
it has been given - is a total switcheroo 
from the embarrassingly prostrate stance 
that saw the central committee’s ‘red 
professor’, Alex Callinicos, describe the 
Islamic republic as having always had 
“elements of bourgeois democracy” at 
the group’s annual Marxism school in 
2007, and a shift that communists 
sincerely welcome. It is relieving, at 
any rate, to see that the pseudo-‘anti- 
imperialism’ of the last few years has not 
yet solidified into unshakeable dogma. 

In fact, the likes of Galloway and 
Ridley are isolated - not one significant 
organised left group in Britain has 
come out publicly against the protests. 
The Socialist Party, Workers Power, 
Permanent Revolution - all have issued 
statements of support. The Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty has also covered it 
extensively - in its case coming out with 
an uncritical tout for the social-imperialist 
ITUC’s solidarity protest on June 26 ... 
but, after all, it is the AWL. 

The left may have been called scum, 
middle class and pro-American by 
Islamists and Stalinist misanthropes 
alike, but the message from the 
protestors on Iran’s streets and the 
workers in its car plants is simple: what 
side are you on? For the most part, the 
left in Britain just about measures up • 

Notes 

1. www.marxists.org/archive/draper/1966/ 
twosouls/10-side.htm. 

2. www.youtube.com/watch?v=l Hq5hKzx6O0. 

3. http://groups.yahoo.com/group/ 

UK Left Network/message/109453 - requires 
signup. 

4. www.shiatv.net/ 

view_video.php?viewkey=2578e5e627cd93ab0938. 

5. www.presstv.ir/detail.aspx?id=97983&section 
id=351020101. 

6. http://leninology.blogspot.com/2009/06/ 
ahmadinej ad-won. html. 

7. Socialist Worker June 20. 

8. Socialist Worker June 27. 


We should not forget that the general 
strike of 1979 came about in the midst 
of major upheavals in the struggle of 
the masses and not through a single 
call to strike. 

The important issue is to understand 
the historic significance of the current 
situation and to realise that the protest 
movement must not be limited to street 
demonstrations, but that it has to take 
other forms, such as strikes, sit-ins and 
a boycott and isolation of all state 
organs. The brave actions of different 
sections of the population against the 
coup d’etat by the supreme leader has 
given us hope that the masses will take 
up new initiatives. 

Joining this just struggle is our 
civic duty • 

Mohamad Reza Shalgouni 
Organisation of 
Revolutionary Workers of 
Iran (Rafie Kargar) 

June 212009 
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Organise united action 

Ben Lewis reports on Hopi’s assessments and calls for the SWP to coordinate principled solidarity 



O ver 40 comrades attended the 
June 20 meeting called by Hands 
Off the People of Iran. Those 
present were mainly Hopi members, but 
a good number of new faces came along 
to hear an analysis of developments in 
Iran rather different from the sometimes 
simplistic reporting of the media. They 
were certainly not disappointed. 

The two main speakers were Hopi 
steering committee members Yassamine 
Mather and Moshe Machover, who 
outlined the significance of recent 
events from two different perspectives - 
comrade Mather spoke of developments 
inside Iran and the challenges facing the 
Iranian working class and revolutionary 
forces, whereas comrade Machover 
placed developments in a regional con¬ 
text by looking at the Israeli government’s 
response to what has been happening. 

Comrade Mather emphasised the split 
that had engulfed the Iranian ruling elite, 
something that was emphasised by the 
many “red lines” that both Mir-Hossein 
Moussavi and Mahmoud Ahmadinejad 
had crossed during the presidential 
campaign, exposing the corruption at 
the heart of Iranian politics. She argued 
that in spite of the heated debates, any 
talk of democracy in Iran is utterly illusory 
- at least 80% of power lies outside 
the superficially democratic majles 
(parliament) and elected president - real 
authority lies with the unelected 
supreme leader and the council of 
guardians. 

Comrade Mather exposed the 
hypocrisy of those like Moussavi 
who had presided over the murder 
of thousands of communists and 


socialists, and argued that the tasks of 
Hopi were predominantly to support 
the Iranian workers’ and student 
movements. We should be arguing for 
independent working class politics, she 
said, in order to avoid the danger of 
workers’ struggles being hijacked by 
‘regime change’ and ‘colour revolution’ 
forces, which would be the “kiss of 
death” to Iranian workers’ struggles. 

Comrade Machover emphasised that 
- in spite of its claims to uphold 
democracy and human rights in the 
Middle East - the last thing the Israeli 
government wants is the election 
of Moussavi and some pro-US 
government in Iran, as this would 
undermine the special relationship it 


enjoys with America and exacerbate 
the very slight tension that had arisen 
between Israel and the US following 
the election of Barack Obama and then 
the new rightwing government under 
Benjamin Netanyahu. 

Ahmadinejad is “Allah’s gift to Israel” 
- his remarks and comments buttress the 
Israeli government by providing it with 
a pretext to pull the Israeli Hebrews 
behind it and to distract attention from 
the ongoing expansion of colonial 
settlements in the West Bank. 

In the discussion, Peter Manson of the 
CPGB said it was “absolutely essential” 
for working class forces to engage 
with the protests, to attempt to win 
hegemony over the movement and arm 


it with the slogans of working class 
democracy. Instead of echoing calls for 
a recount or rerun of the election, the left 
should take those demands to their 
logical conclusion - the need to overturn 
the whole thoroughly undemocratic 
system and convene a constituent 
assembly to establish popular power. 

Stuart King of Permanent Revolution 
and the Hopi steering committee spoke 
of the “dangerous time” for the Islamic 
republic and emphasised the importance 
of the split in the ruling elite - although 
it had not started out over “anything 
fundamental”, given that the masses are 
willing to come out onto the streets, 
there was now a “classic revolutionary 
situation”. 

He emphasised its precariousness, 
however, arguing that it could either go 
the “Burmese way”, with troops being 
used to crush the masses and the 
revolution and shore up an even more 
oppressive and dictatorial regime, or the 
masses could continue to brave the 
attacks and push forward. For this 
reason he thought that if young workers 
- particularly in the oil industry - are 
calling for strike action then we should 
applaud this and argue for it to be carried 
out immediately. The next few days are 
crucial - and if it goes beyond a few days 
then the situation would move into a 
counterrevolutionary phase. 

He argued that the key demand was 
for the annulment of the elections. If that 
one thing were forced on the regime, he 
said, it would “open up the floodgates 
of the democratic revolution” - and this 
was appreciated by the guardian council 
and supreme leader. To give in to that 


demand was the last thing they 
wanted to do. 

Responding to a question about 
what form action by the left might 
take, comrade Machover responded 
that, although he could not say 
exactly what tactics should be 
adopted, he did know what they 
would have to be based on in order 
to be effective - the principles Hopi 
has put forward all along and which 
have been vindicated by recent 
events. “Of course, one should 
condemn the threats against Iran from 
Israel and the US, but one should not 
mute one’s criticism and opposition 
to the theocracy.” This does not 
mean supporting the Moussavi 
faction of the regime, but “the 
masses”. 

With this in mind, Hopi is asking 
the Socialist Workers Party to host a 
joint meeting at its forthcoming 
annual school, Marxism 2009, at the 
beginning of July. Given the crying 
need for principled and coordinated 
solidarity action, we are urging the 
SWP to make this an official event at 
Marxism 2009 • 

Updates from Iran 

Hopi has set up a new blog featuring 
regular news updates from Iran. It can 
be accessed via the Hopi website 
(www.hopoi.org) or directly at: http:// 
newsfromiran.wordpress.com. 

To find out more about upcoming 
Hopi meetings, or to request a speaker 
for your organisation, campaign or 
union, please get in touch with us at 
office@hopoi.info or 07590 429226. 


Shameful silence on imperialism 


S upporters of Hands Off the 
People of Iran, including CPGB 
comrades, will be joining the 
‘global solidarity action day’ on June 26 
demanding workers ’ rights in Iran - while 
at the same time we will express 
our strong criticisms of the political 
shortcomings of the protest. 

Four major trade union internationals 
- the International Trade Union Confed¬ 
eration, International Transport Workers 
Federation, Education International, and 
the snappily titled International Union 
of Food, Agricultural, Hotel, Restaurant, 
Catering, Tobacco and Allied Workers’ 
Associations - have come together to 
organise the June 26 events, together 
with Amnesty International. There will 
be brief lunchtime gatherings outside the 
Iranian embassy in London and in 
central Newcastle. 

First of all, let us make it clear that we 
support the demands being put forward: 
• The immediate and unconditional 
release of all imprisoned trade unionists, 
including Mansour Osanloo, Ebrahim 
Madadi and Farzad Kamangar. 

• Unconditional recognition of all 
independent workers’ organisations in 
Iran and reinstatement of workers who 
have been disadvantaged as a result of 
their support for these organisations. 

• Ratification of core ILO conventions 
on freedom of association and the right 
to collective bargaining by the Iranian 
government. 

• Conclusion of collective bargaining 
agreements between the independent 
unions and the relevant employers. 

Clearly these are basic demands, even 
if they are framed in the language of the 
trade union bureaucracy. But it is not 
enough to leave things like that. We 
must also deal with what is not said. 


Take a look at the Justice for 
Iranian Workers website and you 
will find details of the Iranian regime’s 
clampdown on workers’ rights and 
conditions, its continued suppression 
of genuine trade unions and imprison¬ 
ment of union leaders and militant 
workers, its cuts and its privatisations 
(www.justiceforiranianworkers.org). 

But none of this is placed in the 
context of ongoing imperialist sanctions 
and threats of war against Iran. The dire 
economic situation has been caused in 
no small measure by those sanctions, 
which have cost the jobs of thousands 
of Iranian workers and produced 
shortages of all kinds of essential goods, 
which have particularly hit workers and 
the poor. And, of course, the regime’s 
neoliberal-driven privatisation policies 
were themselves dictated by the 
imperialist-sponsored World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund. 

However, at the previous day of action 
called by some of the same organisations 
on March 6 2008, participants objected 
to our criticisms by stating that the 
pickets and demonstrations were “trade 
union actions” and that it would be 
wrong to broaden them to take in 
other questions. 

There are two obvious counters to 
this. The first is that the organisers are 
not at all shy about making wider 
criticisms of the Iranian regime - its 
general repression and its flouting of 
democracy, particularly in relation to this 
month’s presidential elections. Nothing 
wrong with that, of course, but the very 
fact that these questions are alluded to 
clearly demonstrates the falsity of the 
claim that the ITUC, ITWF, El, etc are 
exclusively concerned with narrow trade 
union questions. 


The second and more important 
point, however, is that there is a 
concerted imperialist-led campaign for 
regime change in Iran - one that 
has encompassed not only sanctions, 
but very real threats to devastate the 
country through blanket bombing and 
other military means. 

There is a truth in the claims of 
pro-Tehran apologists that criticisms 
of and attacks on the theocracy can 
be used by the imperialists to help 
justify their aggressive plans. That is 
why it is essential to make clear the 
vehement opposition of working class 
organisations to those plans. It is 


why Hopi is first and foremost an anti¬ 
imperialist and anti-war solidarity 
campaign. 

But the same cannot be said of the 
ITUC, ITWF, El, etc. In reality their anti- 
Ahmadinejad protests are totally in 
concert with imperialist schemes for 
regime change from above. The leaders 
of these union internationals view 
themselves as part of the western 
mainstream. For them union rights would 
best be achieved precisely through such 
regime change - and certainly not 
through the self-activation of militant 
workers imposing their own programme 
for change. 


These bureaucrats appeal to the 
bourgeoisie for support and are 
more than pleased to publicise the 
results - the March 6 2008 action 
day received statements of support 
from representatives of the UK and 
Australian governments, two of the 
USA’s closest allies. 

The very least that can be said about 
organisations like the ITUC that are 
silent on imperialism - and those on the 
left that uncritically tail them - is that they 
unwittingly provide a cover for further 
imperialist attacks, including military 
attacks, on Iran • 

Peter Manson 


Marg bar Ahmadinejad! 


H ands Off the People of Iran 
organised a very successful 
picket outside the Iranian 
embassy in Dublin on Saturday 
June 20. 

We gathered at 1pm, the same time 
as people were taking to the streets of 
Tehran in defiance of the oppressive 
state forces. A number of Iranian 
activists joined us, as well as members 
of Irish leftwing groups and 
campaigns. 

We chanted slogans in support 
of the struggle and called for the 
overthrow of the Islamic republic. We 
also made clear in our speeches and 
slogans that we are against any 
imperialist intervention in Iran - any US 
attempt at regime change from above 
must be opposed. The hell holes 


created by imperialism in Afghanistan 
and Iraq are examples of the terrible 
devastation wrought by imperialism. 

An Iranian comrade did a fantastic 
job on the megaphone, shouting, 
“Marg bar Ahmadinejad! Marg bar 
Khamenei. 1 ” (‘Death to Ahmadinejad!, 
Death to Khamenei!’). He and most 
other Iranians there were fully 
supportive of our principled position 
on imperialism. However, a leading 
member of a group called Free Iran 
opposed our stance and said he 
supported sanctions. We made it clear 
that we will not countenance any 
compromise on this vital question. The 
US, under Bush or Obama, is not a 
friend, but a dangerous enemy of the 
Iranian people. 

We continued our discussions later 


at a meeting in Seomra Spraoi, where 
the debate centred on the prospects 
for the left in Iran and whether the 
protests are simply about rigged 
elections. It was a passionate and lively 
debate and we finished by agreeing to 
organise another picket this coming 
Saturday at 2pm at the Central Bank, 
Dame Street, Dublin. We will also be 
holding meetings in other cities, 
starting in Cork on July 2 (Victoria 
Hotel, Patrick Street, 8pm). 

Join us in showing your solidarity. 
Let’s send a message to the protestors 
in Iran that we are on their side! • 

Anne Me Shane 

Hopi Ireland: 08623 43238; 

Anne@hopoi.info; 

www.hopi-lreland.org. 
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Lenin and the United 

Jack Conrad takes issue with Robert Griffiths and the attempt to recmit Lenin to the No2EU camp 


S upporters of the red-brown ‘No to the EU, 
Yes to Democracy’ often tried to give 
themselves a Marxist disguise in an attempt 
to escape from the barrage of criticism they faced 
from the internationalist left. During the campaign 
leading up to June 4 European Union elections, 
various half-digested‘theoretical’ snippets and 
catchphrases were regurgitated to justify 
No2EU’s programme for withdrawal from the EU 
and the creation of a Fortress Britain. 

Hence on the eve of the election we read Robert 
Griffiths, general secretary of the Morning Star’s 
Communist Party of Britain and No2EU’s lead 
candidate in Wales, citing Lenin. He is fielded in 
order to protect No2EU from those who are 
committed to using the EU as a “staging post” on 
the road to a social Europe or a United Socialist 
States of Europe. 1 

Of course, Lenin did write a forthright article in 
August 1915 on the United States of Europe, 
declaring it either “impossible” or “tantamount 
to an agreement on the partition of colonies”. 
Temporary agreements were possible, admitted 
Lenin, but “only for the purposes of suppressing 
socialism in Europe”. 2 Equipped with this quote, 
comrade Griffiths feels fully justified in 
characterising the EU as “an absolute barrier to the 
struggle for socialism at home”. Because his 
socialism is implaccably national one can easily 
appreciate why any steps towards a United States 
of Europe are regarded with unalloyed horror. And, 
needless to say, that is exactly how he and others 
in No2EU regard proposals such as the still 
unratified Lisbon treaty. 

It would, of course, be easy to brush aside such 
attempts to recruit Lenin’s shade into the No2EU 
camp - perhaps dismissing what Lenin said in 1915, 
in the midst of World War I, has having little or no 
relevance to the situation in Britain nearly a century 
later. But that would be wrong. We consciously 
inhabit and draw strength from our movement’s 
history and achievements in theory. 

Even if we think Lenin displayed a one¬ 
sidedness, or was simply wrong in 1915, those of 
us who consider correct theory vital for the success 
of the workers’ self-liberation movement, especially 
those who call themselves Marxists, are obliged to 
approach a thinker and revolutionary politician of 
Lenin’s stature with the utmost seriousness. 
Objections and disagreements must be put forward 
after much thought and in a fully considered manner. 

Bolsheviks 

Before dealing with Lenin’s 1915 article, ‘On the 
slogan for a United States of Europe’, it will help if 
some background is provided. The Stalinite editors 
of Lenin’s Collected works say that the slogan for 
a United States of Europe “gained wide currency” 
during World War I and was promoted by 
bourgeois politicians and the “Kautskyites, 
Trotskyites and other opportunists”. 3 This is 
indeed true. By the same measure it is also true that 
the slogan had a prior life - moreover, the 
Bolsheviks, under Lenin’s leadership, deployed the 
slogan as part of their first collective response to 
the outbreak of inter-imperialist war. 

After he managed to get from Krakow in Poland 
to Berne, and the safety of neutral Switzerland, 
during August 1914, Lenin drafted a set of theses 
which were approved by the ad hoc Bolshevik 
leadership gathered there - Zinoviev, Bukharin, 
Shilovsky, etc. ‘The tasks of revolutionary social 
democracy in the European war’ included the 
demand for the “United States of Europe”. 4 This 
very same formulation was carried over into the 
manifesto of Russian Social Democratic Labour 
Party central committee - again drafted by Lenin. 

In this manifesto, as before, it was stressed that 
the slogan for a United States of Europe did not 
imply the coming together of the existing, 
monarchical, Europe. The Bolsheviks presented a 
revolutionaiy democratic way out of the carnage. 
Without the “revolutionary overthrow of the 
German, the Austrian and Russian monarchies” the 
slogan of a United States of Europe is “absolutely 
false” and “meaningless”, Lenin explained a short 
while later. 5 

The Hohenzollem and Hapsburg monarchies in 
Germany and Austria were, of course, only half- 
democratic. Behind the facade of parliament lay 
autocracy. As to Russia, the tsar’s duma was nothing 


more than a pathetic fig leaf - Bolshevik deputies 
who expressed militant opposition to the war found 
themselves clapped in jail. Exile in Siberia awaited. 

Hence the Bolshevik demand: “propaganda for 
republics in Germany, Poland, Russia, and other 
countries”; and “transforming of all the separate 
states of Europe into a republican United States of 
Europe”. 6 Naturally such a “republican United 
States of Europe” went hand in hand with other key 
elements in the minimum programme, such as self- 
determination for Europe’s colonies in Asia and 
Africa and the oppressed nations languishing in 
the internal Russian and Austro-Hungarian empires. 

The Bolshevik slogan for a “republican United 
State of Europe” did not spring out of thin air. The 
slogan was part of the common culture of the pre- 
World War I Second International. A loose parallel 
might be drawn with the pan-Africanism of the 
Organisation of African Unity. Before the “winds 
of change” in the 1960s actually reproduced a series 
of petty states - and therefore vested bureaucratic 
interests - within the arbitrarily drawn old French, 
Belgian and British colonial boundaries, the likes 
of Kwame Nkrumah and Sekou Toure envisaged a 
petty bourgeois African socialism stretching from 
the Cape to Cairo. 

Kautsky 

I am not sure exactly who originally coined the 
“republican United States of Europe” slogan. 
Suffice to say, within the Second International 
differences over continental unity reflected broad 
factional alignments and philosophical inclinations. 
Hence in his The national question and social 
democracy (1907) the Austro-Marxist, Otto Bauer, 
writes of “a United States of Europe” in essentially 
evolutionary terms. It is “not an empty dream”, but 
the “inevitable end of the road on which the nations 
set foot long ago”. 7 

Rosa Luxemburg, Alexander Parvus and others 
on the far left of the Second International could be 
cited too. But it seems clear to me that the moving 
spirit behind the “republican United States of 
Europe” slogan was Karl Kautsky who was the 
leading thinker of the Second International’s 
orthodox Marxist majority (a very wide and porous 
bloc which included Lenin and all the other editors 
oilskra). Eg, in his April 1911 article ‘Warandpeace’ 
Kautsky argues in favour of linking anti-militarist 
propaganda to a United States of Europe. The 
United States of Europe is thought of as an alliance 
“with a common trade policy”, a single parliament, 
a single army, etc. 

Not that Kautsky preached pacifism or social 
reformism. On the contrary, the Kautsky of 1911 is 
convinced that “a European war is bound by, 
natural necessity, to end in social revolution”. That 
is why the most far-sighted sections of the ruling 
class strive to “preserve peace” and seek measures 
of “disarmament”. They dread war because it will 
bring revolution. “War”, considers Kautsky, “is 
followed by revolution with inevitable certainty”. 
This is not the result of some devious “social 
democratic plan”, but “the iron logic of things”. 

Industrial capital has given way to finance capital 
and brought to a halt all progressive measures of 
general social refonu. Capitalism was entering its 
period of decline. Nevertheless, despite the 
difficulties of realising the United States of Europe, 
“efforts to peacefully unite the European states in 
a federative community” are by no means 
hopeless. “Its prospects are bound up with 
those of the revolution,” maintained Kautsky. 

Whether revolution arises from “competition in 
armaments” or from “wart’ itself - there will in any 
case be an “international revolution.” Even if 
revolution “does not arise from reaction against the 
burden of armaments” or “against the horrors of 
wart’ but from other causes, and even if at the outset 
it is not international, but restricted to a single state, 
it “cannot remain so for long under present 
conditions”. The revolution is “bound to spread 
to other states”. As it does, Kautsky believes that 
the “United States of Europe” and eventually the 
“United States of the civilised world” progressively 
comes into being. 8 

Switch 

Obviously having been content to repeat the 
“republican United States of Europe” slogan in 
1914, Lenin began to rethink. His first objections, in 


1915, appear secondary, or nitpickingly technical. 
He expressed himself keen at the RSDLP’s 
conference of groups abroad, held in Beme, to put 
the slogan on hold, “pending a discussion, in 
the press, of the economic aspect of the 
matter”. So far, the discussion had been 
“purely political” - the economic aspect had, 
by implication, been neglected. 9 

However, a blistering criticism soon followed. 
Social Democrat No44 - the Bolshevik central 
organ - carried Lenin’s article ‘On the slogan 
for a United States of Europe’. What was 
Lenin’s argument? 

Propaganda backing the republican United 
States of Europe “expressly emphasised” that the 
slogan was meaningless “without the revolutionary 
overthrow of the German, Austrian and Russia 
monarchies”. Lenin said he did not quarrel with such 
a presentation of the question “ within the limits of 
a political appraisal”. In other words, Lenin rejected 
the charge that the republican United States of 
Europe slogan “obscures or weakens” the “slogan 
of a socialist revolution”. 

To counterpose democracy and socialism is to 
fall head-first into economism - still dominant on the 
left in today’s Britain. “Political changes of a truly 
democratic nature”, especially a political revolution, 
“can under no circumstances whatsoever either 
obscure or weaken the slogan of a socialist 
revolution”. Quite the reverse. In Lenin’s opinion, 
they always bring it closer, extend its basis and draw 
in petty bourgeois and semi-proletarian masses into 
the struggle for socialism. 

The “republican United States of Europe” 
slogan - if accompanied by demands for the 
revolutionary overthrow of the most reactionary 
monarchies - is “quite invulnerable as a political 
slogan”. However, there still remains, argued Lenin, 
the “highly important question of its economic 
content and significance.” From the angle of the 
economic conditions of imperialism - the export of 
capital and the division of the world by the leading 
powers - a United States of Europe “is either 
impossible or reactionary.” 

Britain, France, Russia and Germany controlled 
vast tracts of the planet either directly in the form of 
colonies and dominions or indirectly in the form of 
semi-colonies. These powers (bar Russia) also 
exported capital in huge sums so as to exploit the 
world and extract super-profits - from which elite 
state officials, high clergymen and “other leeches” 
gain their fat sinecures. 

That system of plundering the majority of the 
world’s population by a handful of great powers 
represented the highest stage of capitalism. Britain, 
Germany, France and Russia could no more 
renounce their colonies and spheres of influence 
than they could the export of capital, argued Lenin. 

Following this line of reasoning, Lenin insisted 
that a United States of Europe under capitalism must 
be tantamount to an “agreement on the partition of 
colonies”. Furthermore such an agreement between 
the great powers is itself impossible except by way 
of a trial of strength. And that in plain language 
means war. Germany was growing economically 
four times faster than Britain and France. As to Japan, 
its economic growth was 10 times more rapid than 
Russia’s. Hence the redivisionist inter-imperialist 
contest and its attendant slaughter. 

So temporary arrangements were possible, 
conceded Lenin. In that sense a United States of 
Europe is possible “as an agreement between the 
European capitalists”. But to what end? Only for 
the purpose of “suppressing socialism in Europe” 
and jointly “protecting colonial booty” against 
Japan and the United States: ie, denying their ‘fair’ 
share of colonies. 

Compared to the USA, the United States of 
Europe “denotes economic stagnation” and 
signifies the organisation of reaction. Under 
capitalism a United States of Europe would retard 
the more rapid economic development of the USA. 
Lenin also wanted to strike a blow against the 
Eurocentric prejudices that frequently passed for 
common sense in the Second International: “The 
times when the cause of democracy and socialism 
was associated only with Europe have gone for 
ever,” he announced. Lenin concluded on the basis 
of the above arguments that the slogan for a United 
States of Europe “is an erroneous one”. 10 

Lenin elaborated upon the economic argument 


against the United States of Europe in his 
Imperialism: the highest stage of capitalism. Much 
of the raw material for this pamphlet came from 
Imperialism (1902), a weighty socio-political study 
written by the British liberal anti-imperialist, John 
Atkinson Hobson. 

Hence we find Hobson approvingly quoted by 
Lenin when he warns that imperialism - the conquest 
of colonies and the export of capital on a huge scale 
- carried the risk that western Europe would end up 
like the south east of England, the Riviera or the 
“tourist-ridden” or residential parts of Italy and 
Switzerland - “little clusters of wealthy aristocrats 
drawing dividends and pensions from the far 
east”, surrounded by professional retainers and 
tradesmen, personal servants and workers in the 
transport trade with all the real work done in Asia 
and Africa. 

Hobson specifically held out the danger of an 
“alliance of western states, a European federation 
of great powers which, far from advancing the cause 
of world civilisation, might introduce the gigantic 
peril of a western parasitism”. Hobson admitted that 
the “situation is far too complex, the play of world 
forces far too incalculable, to render this or any other 
single interpretation of the future very probable”. 
But the influences which govern the imperialism of 
western Europe today are “moving in this direction” 
and, unless “counteracted or diverted”, point 
towards some such “consummation”. 

Lenin enthusiastically concurs. “The author is 
quite right: i/'the forces of imperialism had not been 
counteracted they would have led precisely to what 
he has described. The significance of a ‘United 
States of Europe’ in the present imperialist situation 
is correctly appraised”. 11 

So what is Lenin’s own political perspective? 
Essentially it lay in making revolution in one’s own 
country. Not in some messianic, nationalistic 
fashion, but as the beginning of a process that can 
only be completed on a global scale. 

Not surprisingly Lenin argued against the United 
States of the World as an immediate demand. Such 
a state form belongs in the maximum programme. 
So it would be wrong for two reasons. Firstly, it 
merges with socialism. Secondly, it may be wrongly 
interpreted to mean that the “victory of socialism 
in a single country is impossible”. Clearly a 
contradictory argument. 

This second point, however, was squarely 
directed against Leon Trotsky, who as his 
sympathetic biographer, Isaac Deutscher, says, had 
“seemed to imply that revolution could break out 
in Russia only simultaneously with a European 
upheaval”. 12 Trotsky, as I showed in my little book 
Remaking Europe, vehemently denied the charge 
and defended the slogan of a United States of 
Europe throughout World War I... and beyond. 

Lenin feared that if erected into a rigid, self- 
fulfilling prophesy such an insistence on a 
simultaneous European revolution could excuse 
revolutionary fatalism and breed passivity. 
“Uneven development,” states Lenin, “is an 
absolute law of capitalism.” Hence the “victory of 
socialism is possible first in several or even in one 
capitalist country alone.” 

After expropriating the capitalists and organising 
its own socialist production the victorious 
proletariat of that country would “rise against the 
rest of the world” and attract to its cause the 
oppressed classes of other countries. The use of 
revolutionary war in the manner of Franee 1792-1802 
in order to spread the flame of liberation is not ruled 
out. “A free union of nations in socialism is 
impossible without a more or less prolonged and 
stubborn struggle of the socialist republics against 
the backward states.” Finally, Lenin once again 
stresses, the “democratic republic” will be the 
“political form” of the dictatorship (rule) of the 
proletariat and the oppressed classes. 

Socialism in one country 

This argument on the possibility of a victory in one 
country is, of course, now famous - infamous. 
Having discovered it nearly 10 years later, Stalin 
went on, in 1924, to use the very passage quoted 
above in order to justify his theory of socialism in 
one country against what he dubbed Trotsky’s 
“theory of the simultaneous victory of socialism in 
the principal countries of Europe”. 13 

It has to be admitted that Lenin’s formulation is 
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open to such a nationalist interpretation - if one 
shamelessly ignores the corpus of his writings, 
which take for granted the necessity of 
socialism being international. Evidently on that 
basis what Lenin meant - and here Trotsky 
agreed - was that in all probability the proletariat 
of one country would seize state power ahead 
of others and might have to survive in isolation 
for a short period of time before revolutions 
arose elsewhere. No country should wait for 
others. Revolutionary initiatives in one country 
take forward the struggle in others. But in 
the face of a counterrevolutionary Europe 
revolutionary Russia could only but succumb 
or turn into its opposite. 

Nevertheless in ‘On the slogan for a United 
States of Europe’ Lenin is hardly at his best. Leave 
aside the sloppiness around the “victory” of 
socialism in one county, Lenin rests the whole 
weight of his case against the republican United 
States of Europe on a rigid conceptual separation 
between the political and the economic. Politically 
he says it is a good slogan. Economically bad. True, 
capitalism has put in place such a structural 
separation between the ‘economic’ and the ‘political’ 
spheres. It is though, argues the academic Marxist 
Ellen Meiksins Wood, “the most effective defence 
mechanism available to capital”. 14 

Previous modes of production - such as 
feudalism and Asiatic despotism - are completely 
bound up with political force. State unit and 
economic unit are often indistinguishable. The 
position of exploiter is typically inseparable from 
their political (military) power and consequent 
place in the hierarchy. Surplus is extracted from 
the direct producer either by custom, backed by 
might, or simply obtained through employing 
naked military force. The exploiter has nothing or 
very little to do with production itself or even 
supervising production. 

It is capitalism which creates a separate sphere 
of economics by discarding the former extra- 
economic means of exploitation - conventional 
labour duties, tithes, royal tribute. Social obligations 
and functions are repudiated too. The business of 
the capitalist is business. 

The extraction of surplus value can in principle 
be achieved through purely ‘economic’ 
mechanisms. Private property becomes absolute. 
Having been ‘freed’ from the means of production, 
workers must sell their ability to labour to the 
capitalist - who now monopolises the means of 
production. So, although the coercive force of the 
political sphere is still necessary in order to stand 
guard over property and the general conditions of 
production and reproduction, the inescapable need 
to gain a living provides, in normal circumstances, 
all that is required to persuade the worker to make 
themselves available for exploitation. Marx called it 
‘commodity fetishism’. 

That is precisely why the capitalist market is a 
political as well as an economic space. By taking 
up the struggle for democracy and giving it a 
definite social content, the working class thereby 
begins to challenge not only the state, but the 
conditions of its own exploitation. As a rule 
Lenin experienced no problem whatsoever in 
recognising this elementary Marxist proposition. 
Hence for him the task of Marxist educators was 
to lay bare the economics in politics and the 
politics in economics. 

Self-determination 

In that light Lenin’s numerous writings on the 
right of nations to self-determination oddly contrast 
with his rejection of the republican United States 
of Europe as either being “impossible” or 
“reactionary”. Leftist critics - eg, Luxemburg, 
Bukharin and Pyatakov - maintained almost exactly 
the same thing. The “self-determination” of small 
nations under conditions of imperialist capitalism 
was either a “reactionary utopia” or “impossible”. 
“So long as capitalist states exist,” writes 
Luxemburg in her Junius pamphlet, “there can be 
no ‘national self-determination’ either in war or 
in peace.” 15 

On the contrary, Lenin replied, the demand was 
perfectly feasible. He used Norway’s separation 
from Sweden in 1905 as proof. Furthermore, he 
insisted, if they were to achieve anything serious, 
not least socialism, Marxists must champion the 
rights of oppressed nations, especially against the 
great powers. Not to do so is to abandon the fight 
for socialism. 


Self-determination is a demand for the equality 
of rights between nations. No serious Marxist 
imagines that the right to self-determination is 
limited to oppressed nations alone. There is no need, 
for example, to get into a complete tangle about 
whether or not, say, Scotland is, or is not, an 
oppressed nation. The right to self-determination 
is nowadays exercised by all advanced capitalist 
powers, certainly to the degree real measures of 
democracy have been won from below. Marxists 
merely demand that that same right be extended to 
all nations. The bottom line must be the right to 
secede. Those who do not stand by this right are 
condemned by Lenin as chauvinists. However self- 
determination does not mean that Marxists are 
obliged to advocate the nation-state let alone 
endless breakaways and the establishment of a 
multitude of dwarf states. Lenin touches upon this 
in ‘ Socialism and war’ - the pamphlet he and Zinoviev 
jointly wrote in 1915: 

“The championing of this right”, the right to self- 
determination, “far from encouraging the formation 
of petty states, leads on the contrary, to freer, 
fearless and therefore wider and more universal 
formation of large states and the federation of 
states”. The authors insist that such states “are an 
advantage” to the masses and that workers, in the 
oppressed nation, must “unfailingly” fight for the 
“complete” unity of the workers of the oppressed 
and oppressor nationalities, “including 
organisational unity” 16 - Alan McCombes, Tommy 
Sheridan, Colin Fox and other comrades in Scotland 
might care to take note. 

It is one thing to oppose a United States of 
Europe brought about by emporers, imperial 
bureaucrats, conservative ministers, high 
commands and military conquests. But there is no 
need to conflate that with the republican United 
States of Europe won through revolution and 
completed by the voluntary agreement of the 
peoples. If there is a general right to freely merge 
into larger and larger state units and federations, 
surely that applies as much to Europe - which its 
overripe for working class rule and has long 
established mutual economic and cultural ties - as 
it does with every other comer of the world. 

Motives 

So why did Lenin perform an 180-degree about-turn 
between 1914 and 1915 on the “republican United 
States of Europe” slogan? Undoubtedly there 
were numerous reasons, including, I suspect, 
psychological factors, besides those of economic 
analysis, political programme and factional 
calculation. 

But let us begin with the obvious. There existed 
many out-and-out reactionary advocates of a 
United States of Europe. Germany was not 
untypical. Here such people ranged from 
ambitious university professors and influential 
figures in the imperial high command to 
social chauvinist intellectuals. A modern-day 
version of Charlemagne’s Holy Roman Empire 
appealed to those beguiled by romantic national 
history or in thrall to Prussian state worship. 
Bayonets, artillery bombardments, poison gas and 
brutal invasion were, though, the methods they 
excused, or directly oversaw, in order to achieve 
their chosen ends. Unity brought about in such a 
way could only but multiply existing social 
oppression and national grievances many times 
over. Their Europe was to be bom swaddled in 
chains. 

German military strategy, in the words of Friedrich 
von Bemhardi, a junker general, writing in his 1912 
bestseller, had a national mission to finally settle 
scores with France in the west and expand 
territorially deep into tsarist Russia in the east. After 
the crushing victory continental power would 
be consolidated through a “Central European 
Federation” - with at its core a Greater Germany, 
incorporating Austria, Holland, South Prussia, etc. 17 
From this Fortress Europe Germany proudly steps 
forth - fulfilling its god-given destiny - as the world’s 
leader. The narrow-mindedly commercial Anglo- 
Saxon powers, Great Britain and the US, are 
henceforth reduced to a more fitting place in the 
global pecking-order. 

In good measure the German ruling classes 
turned to imperialism in an attempt to put off 
socialism. The Social Democratic Party achieved 
remarkable electoral successes after Bismarck’s 
anti-socialist laws were lifted. The 1912 election 
in particular “frightened all the forces of the 


establishmenf’, notes US historian Paul Kennedy. 
The results, which were a “stunning victory” for 
the SDP, provoked pan-German calls from big 
industrial capital, the great landowners and 
Lutheran newspaper-owners for a “coup d’etat from 
above”. Plans to curb the Reichstag’s already 
severely limited powers were certainly given a 
more than sympathetic hearing “in court and 
army circles”. 18 

However, German socialism was far from united 
and far from single-mindedly revolutionary. 
Imperial plans for German world domination 
were complemented and given succour by 
rightwing social democrats such as Gerhard 
Hildebrand. This socialist empire-builder had, even 
before the outbreak of war in August 1914, 
vigorously promoted the idea of a “United States 
of Western Europe” (he excluded Russia); it would 
be fronted, of course, by Germany. His united 
Europe would fend off the “great Islamic movement’ ’ 
rising in Asia and teach the “African negroes” the 
virtues of hard work and industry. The “African 
people require guidance and care”, he tenderly 
argued, “for an indefinite time to come”. 19 

The August Babel-Karl Kautsky leadership quite 
rightly expelled him from the party. Yet with the 
declaration of war Hildebrandism - to use a phrase 
- almost instantly infected the majority of the SPD’s 
parliamentary fraction. Rosa Luxemburg, half in 
mourning and half in defiance, described the SPD 
as a “stinking corpse”. 

Other equally disgusting personifications of the 
social chauvinist contagion can be cited from 
Russia, France and Britain: Charles Longuet, 
Jules Guesde, Edouard-Marie Vaillant, Victor 
Chernov, Georgi Plekhanov, Henry Hyndman, Philip 
Snowden, etc. Meanwhile Lenin sifted through a 
vast mass of books, journals and papers in the 
meticulously ordered libraries of Switzerland to find 
the political ammunition he needed in order not only 
to expose the predatory war aims of the belligerent 
powers, but to polemically demolish rightwing 
social democracy. Suffice to say, the views of 
Hildebrand, and his ilk, on their united Europe were 
useful for “understanding the tendencies of 
opportunism and imperialism within social 
democracy!” 20 

Besides the united Europe advocated by the 
emporers, ministers, generals and the social 
chauvinists, there were, however, other plans for a 
united Europe - crucially those still emanating from 
former comrades who Lenin now scornfully referred 
to as the Kautskyites. Lenin was determined to 
draw a clear line of demarcation that would 
completely separate off the Bolsheviks and the 
principled internationalist left from the Kautskyite 
renegades. 

To avoid a split, Kautsky, for example, refused to 
condemn the SPD majority when under its 
rightwing leadership the entire Reichstag fraction 
voted to finance the war. Though not an MP he 
attended the meetings of its parliamentary fraction 
(Kautsky thought the war would soon be 
over and unsuccessfully urged an abstention). 
Only in June 1915 did he, Eduard Bernstein and 
Hugo Hasse issue an appeal which condemned the 
pro-war majority and the annexationist plans of 
imperial Germany. However, this went hand in 
hand with pleas for social peace in Germany 
while the war lasted. 

Nevertheless, Kautsky alibied the right by 
holding out the prospect of re-cementing party unity 
with them once the war finally finished. Indeed in 
1920, along with the minority faction of the 
Independent Social Democratic Party, he did rejoin 
the SDP. From now on he was prisoner of the right. 
His influence in Germany and internationally rapidly 
diminished. 

Obviously, in doing all of this Kautsky betrayed 
himself and, of course, the great cause of socialism. 
What made him a particularly dangerous, though, 
was not only his past reputation as an outstanding 
Marxist theoretician. It was the fact that throughout 
World War I he continued to be regarded as an 
authoritative Marxist. 

His centrist stance was not isolated to Germany. 
Far from it. Every country had its equivalent and, 
whether they stood on the right of that spectrum 
or on the extreme left, what marked them out for 
Lenin was their unwillingness to countenance an 
irrevocable political and organisational schism with 
the social chauvinists and those who defended 
them. In Russia this amorphous, unstable and ever- 
shifting centrist swamp included Jules Martov 


- the Menshevik Internationalist leader who would, 
in 1918, gain an overall majority in the Menshevik 
Party - and so-called independents, most notably 
Trotsky. 

Demarcation 

Here, I think, we must bring into our account 
psychological as well as factional considerations. 
The relationship between Kautsky and Lenin 
before 1914 might be described as that of star 
pupil to learned teacher. Lenin expressed his 
disagreement with Kautsky on this or that 
episodic issue. However, he considered Kautsky 
the worthy intellectual leader of the Second 
International and sought whereever possible to 
secure such invaluable support in the inner-party 
struggle against the Mensheviks. Kautsky often 
wrote about Russian affairs and in general sided 
with the Bolsheviks - eg, over the worker-peasant 
nature of the Russian Revolution, election tactics 
and combining insurrection with general strike 
in 1905. 

Kautsky’s miserable collapse in 1914 hit Lenin 
like a bolt from the blue. He could hardly believe 
the news when it came. Undoubtedly he felt 
emotionally betrayed, personally deserted and was 
full of hurt. Nevertheless he quickly fought back, 
hurling invective against Kautsky for all he was 
worth. The strategic goal, in Lenin’s mind, was 
though, a complete and absolute rupture with such 
centrists, as well as the social chauvinists. The 
Bolsheviks intransigently raised the call for a Third 
International and turning the inter-imperialist war 
into a civil war of social liberation. To begin with, 
they made little headway. Nadezhda Krupskaya, 
Lenin’s wife, writes amusingly of the situation of 
the left when anti-war socialists gathered at the 
sleepy Swiss village of Zimmerwald in September 
1915. Out of the 38 delegates its ‘revolutionary civil 
war’ left, she writes, consisted of the “Dutch left 
plus ourselves, plus the Gennan left, plus noughf’. 21 

The general mood internationally - as revealed 
by the anti-war socialist conferences in London, 
Berne and Zimmerwald - was for arriving at a broad 
consensus around inoffensive slogans such as 
“peace” and harmless resolutions pointing out the 
errors of social chauvinism. 

It was in this context of murderous world war and 
continued conciliation with centrist and rightwing 
traitors that Lenin turned against the “republican 
United States of Europe” slogan. Lenin decided to 
associate the slogan with Kautsky and those who 
refused to break with the right. It became 
intertwined with Lenin’s undeniably correct 
campaign to draw the clearest lines of demarcation. 

Surely, however, he overcompensated and drew 
a line that was far too narrow and defensive on this 
occasion. In so doing he gave away a highly 
serviceable political weapon. Post-1914 Kautsky 
might have come to give the slogan a “pacifist 
reading”. But, if the slogan was supplemented with 
the call for revolutionary civil war throughout 
Europe and other key planks in the minimum 
programme, such as self-determination for the 
colonies and oppressed nations, then, yes, even in 
the darkest days of World War I, it carries a 
powerful message. 

Workers in Europe share a common democratic 
and Marxist heritage, are a clear majority, highly 
organised and, if united together, will surely make a 
key contribution towards the world revolution • 

Notes 

1. Morning Star June 2. 

2. VI Lenin CWV 61 21, Moscow 1977, p339-43. 
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Blueprint for tyranny 
or freedom charter? 

Lars T Lih takes a closer look at Hugo Chavez’s proposed gift to the US president 


H ugo Chavez, president of 
Venezuela, has announced that 
the next time he meets with 
Barack Obama, he will give the American 
head of state a short book written in 
1902 by one VI Lenin, entitled What is 
to be done? 

A surprising announcement. The last 
time Chavez showed his willingness 
to fill out Obama’s reading list, he 
gave him a topical book on the situation 
in Latin America. But what topical 
interest can be found in a book over a 
century old, written under the drastically 
alien circumstances of tsarist Russia? 
Besides, many of us will remember being 
taught about this book in a pol-sci or 
history class. Isn’t What is to be done? 
a ‘blueprint for Soviet tyranny’? Isn’t 
this the book in which Lenin expressed 
his contempt for workers - or, in any 
event, his worry that the workers would 
never be sufficiently revolutionary? 

These worries, so we are told, led Lenin 
to advocate a party of “professional 
revolutionaries” from the intelligentsia 
that would replace a genuine democratic 
mass movement. All in all, isn’t What 
is to be done? something of an 
embarrassment for the left - a book much 
better forgotten than thrust into the 
hands of world leaders? 

I am not privy to Chavez’s thoughts 
on the matter. But, having recently spent 
several years of my life retranslating 
What is to be done? into English 
and recreating the historical context 
for Lenin’s book, I feel qualified to 
clear up some of the confusions 
and misconceptions that surround it. 
In preparation for my study Lenin 
rediscovered, I read every piece of 
writing mentioned by Lenin in What is 
to be done? - and, since Lenin was 
intensely polemical, I had a lot of 
ground to cover. I had to become well 
versed, not only in the intricacies of 
the infighting among the Russian 
revolutionaries, but also in the ways in 
which the western European workers 
parties inspired Lenin and his comrades. 
I had to get a sense of the exact political 
conjuncture in Russia in the few months 
in late 1901 and early 1902 during which 
Lenin hastily penned his treatise. 

A blueprint for Soviet tyranny? On 
the contrary, What is to be done? 
represents a heritage that had to be 
rejected before Soviet tyranny could 
be established. An expression of 
elitist ‘worry about workers’? On the 
contrary, Lenin goes way overboard 
in his sanguine optimism about the 
workers’ revolutionary fervour. Lenin’s 
organisational suggestions are all 
about reconciling the contradictory 
imperatives of avoiding arrest in the 
underground, while simultaneously 
creating extensive roots in the Russian 
worker community. As for topicality, well, 
we shall see. 

At the turn of the 20th century, tsarist 
Russia was run by a religiously 
sanctioned elite that was hostile even to 
the idea of political freedom - that is, 
freedom of speech, of press, of assembly, 
of autonomous organisation. The tsarist 
regime showed itself unable and 
unwilling to adjust to the challenges 
imposed by a world that was 
rapidly globalising and putting 
pressure on Russia in terms of military 
rivalry, economic performance and 
the subversive political ideals wafting 
in from the west. To prove how 


incompetent it was, the tsarist 
government got itself involved in a war 
with Japan and bungled it big time. 
More and more social groups in Russia 
were losing patience with the tsar’s 
pretensions - not only such traditional 
troublemakers as the intellectuals or the 
national minorities, but also groups that 
the government had always assumed 
to be highly loyal, such as the peasants 
and even many opposition-minded 

Lenin made 
political 
freedom his 
top priority 
precisely 
because he 
was a 
dogmatic 
Marxist 

landowners and businessmen. The 
industrial workers in particular were 
rapidly being politicised, thus becoming 
the most dangerous opposition force. 

All this inchoate and uncoordinated 
discontent could explode if the right 
spark fell in the right place - which is 
why Lenin and his friends called their 
underground newspaper The Spark 
(Iskra). The ultimate aim of their 
newspaper was to make the anti-tsarist 
revolution happen. An underground 
newspaper published abroad could 
hardly provide direct leadership to the 
many discontented groups throughout 
the Russian empire. What it could do 
was make people aware that they were 
not alone, that discontent everywhere 
was growing, that tsarism was becoming 
desperate, and that one group at least - 
the industrial workers - was increasingly 
ready to take to the streets, not only for 
their own sectional economic interests, 
but to obtain political freedom for all of 
Russia. Once society as a whole was 
imbued with this awareness, tsardom 
was doomed. Such was the reasoning 
of Lenin and his friends. Today, 
of course, any such strategy would 
have to be adapted to forms of 
communication not dreamt of in 1902. 

But this strategy leads to a paradox. 
Lenin, the committed Marxist socialist, 
the future head of the Soviet one-party 
state, making political freedom in Russia 
his most urgent priority? Strange as it 
may seem - and ignored as it by most 
western historians - this is exactly the 
case. Lenin made political freedom his 
top priority precisely because he was a 
dogmatic Marxist socialist. 

Like many other Russians of his 
generation - both intelligentsia and 
workers - Lenin was inspired by the 
stirring example of the massive and 
powerful German Social Democratic 
Party. The SPD was a mass, worker- 
based party, officially committed to a 
Marxist brand of socialism, showing 
radical opposition to the German 
establishment, and growing in numbers 
and influence all the time. 

The outlook of the German party was 
based on the core Marxist proposition 
that socialism can only be introduced by 
the workers themselves, and so the main 
activity of the party consisted of a 


ceaseless round of propaganda and 
agitation, both aimed at spreading the 
socialist word among the workers. 
Russian social democrats were green 
with envy at the massive social 
democratic press, the noisy and crowded 
rallies, the eloquent denunciations by 
elected socialist deputies in parliament. 
But in order to emulate the German 
socialists, they needed something that 
did not exist in Russia: political freedom. 

Strange, but true: the central aim of 
Lenin’s political career, at least up to the 
outbreak of war in 1914, was obtaining 
political freedom for Russia by 
revolutionary overthrow of the tsar. In a 
short book written around the time of 
What is to be done? in which he 
explained the platform of Russian social 
democracy to a popular audience, Lenin 
entitled one section ‘What do the social 
democrats want?’ and answered 
his own question thus: “Russian social 
democrats, before anything else, aim at 
achieving political freedom” (original 
emphasis). * 1 As Lenin further explained 
in a newspaper article, "... without 
political freedom, all forms of worker 
representation will remain pitiful frauds, 
the proletariat will remain as before in 
prison, without the light, air and space 
needed to conduct the struggle for its 
full liberation.” 2 

Lenin’s commitment to this goal was 
no secret to his political rivals. One of 
the first reviews of What is to be done? 
appeared in the underground journal of 
anti-tsarist liberals. The anonymous 
author (possibly the liberal party’s most 
famous leader, Paul Miliukov) explained 
why Lenin opposed the so-called 
‘economists’ within the Russian 
socialist movement: 

“The Russian proletariat - said the 
advocates of [economism] - had not yet 
matured enough to understand specific 
political demands; all that it was capable 
of now was the struggle for its economic 
needs. The Russian worker did not yet 
feel any need for political freedom [But] 
in a country that has a despotic regime 
such as our Russian one, in a country 
where such elementary democratic rights 
as the right of free speech, assembly and 
so on do not exist, where each worker 
strike is accounted a political crime and 
workers are forced by bullets and whips 
to return to work - in such a country, no 
party can restrict itself to the narrow 
framework of an exclusively economic 
struggle. And Mr Lenin justly protests 
against such a programme.” 3 

Lenin’s Menshevik critics even 
accused him of going overboard about 
political freedom and thereby increasing 
the danger of letting the workers be 
politically exploited by the bourgeois 
liberals. 

In order to make his strategy plausible, 
Lenin had to make a strong case that the 
Russian workers were champing at the 
bit to fight the tsar and demand political 
freedom. And in fact, at the very time 
Lenin was writing What is to be done?, 
the growing militancy of the workers was 
evident to everyone - not least to the 
tsarist authorities, who even tried setting 
up their own loyal worker movement in 
order to combat more revolutionary- 
minded organisations. If Lenin really 
expressed the views attributed to him in 
standard textbooks - pessimism, even 
despair, about the revolutionary mood 
of the workers - no-one would have 
taken him seriously. As it was, in the 


words of the anonymous liberal reviewer, 
“this book is being read with passion, 
and will continue to be read, by our 
revolutionary youth”. 4 

For many readers, all of this will 
seem literally unbelievable, like 
arguing that Adolf Hitler was a philo- 
semite. We are talking about the 
Lenin, aren’t we, the one who 
founded a state noted for its lack of 
political freedom and its oppression 

Lenin’s 

organisational 
plan was a 
codification of 
the logic 
inherent in the 
underground 
improvised by 
local activists 

of workers, as well as all other 
groups? Yes, it’s the same Lenin all 
right - which means that What is to 
be done? does not provide a ready¬ 
made explanation for the evolution of 
the Soviet system. Indeed, an 
accurate reading of Lenin’s 1902 book 
makes developments after 1917 
harder to explain. 

This is not the place to tackle the 
necessary explanations. But here’s a 
suggestion. The same exalted estimate 
of worker creativity and revolutionary 
fervour found in his writings of 1902 led 
Lenin in 1917 to believe that the dire 
economic crisis of that year could be 
easily solved simply by letting the 
workers smash the repressive state and 
forcing the capitalists to do their proper 
job. The result was an accelerated leap 
into complete economic collapse, and 
this in turn necessitated some dictatorial 
back-pedalling. 

I merely throw this out, but I believe 

that this kind of explanation is superior 

to the typical B-movie script in which 
Lenin rubs his hands, Boris Karloff-style, 
and cries, ‘At last - my chance to take 
political freedom away from the workers, 
as I have always dreamed! ’ 

Lenin’s organisational suggestions 
only make sense in the context of the aims 
that I have just outlined: spreading the 
word under repressive conditions. Thus 
Lenin’s central organisational value was 
not conspiracy, but konspiratsiia. The 
aim of a conspiracy ( zagovor in Russian) 
is to be invisible until the proper time. The 
Russian word konspiratsiia - one that 
had been used in Russian socialist 
circles for over a decade - means the fine 
art of avoiding arrest, while spreading 
the word as widely as possible. The 
konspiratsiia underground was an 
underground of a new type, worked out 
bit by bit by local Russian praktiki who 
dreamt of applying the logic of the 
German SPD under the inhospitable 
conditions of tsarist repression. Lenin’s 
organisational plan was not an original 
creation out of his own head, but rather 
a codification of the logic inherent in the 
konspiratsiia underground improvised 
by local activists. 

This applies in particular to Lenin’s 
most notable terminological innovation, 
the “professional revolutionary”. In 


my new translation, I render Lenin’s 
term as “revolutionary by trade”, 
which brings out the underlying 
metaphor better. But the essential point 
is that the professional revolutionary 
was a functional necessity of a 
konspiratsiia underground, and thus all 
Russian underground parties adopted 
the term and relied heavily on the type: 
that is, on activists devoted full-time to 
underground activity and ready to move 
from place to place, so that local 
organisations did not fall into 
demoralising isolation. The concept of 
‘professional revolutionary’ has nothing 
to do with intelligentsia vs workers. The 
reliance on professional revolutionaries 
is precisely what does not separate 
Lenin’s Bolsheviks from other 
underground factions. 

A famous line from Lenin’s What is to 
be done? is: “Give us an organisation of 
revolutionaries - and we will turn Russia 
around!” 5 This is a reference to 
Archimedes’ lever, a device able to give 
almost infinite power under the right 
circumstances to a single person: ‘Give 
me a place to stand and I can move the 
earth! ’ In Lenin’s application, a properly 
organised party was the place to stand, 
but the lever itself was the cascading 
revolutionary awareness that would 
amplify the message of a small group of 
activists and turn it into a revolutionary 
onslaught against the autocracy. 
Lenin focused on organisation because 
everything else - the enthusiasm of the 
masses, the universal hatred of the 
autocracy - was at hand. 

How topical are the suggestions 
found in Lenin’s 1902 book? Let the 
reader judge. The situation Lenin faced 
was something like this: there exists a 
potentially wide social consensus in 
opposition to a religiously sanctioned 
regime noted both for its hostility to 
political freedom and its growing 
inability to respond to paramount social 
needs in a globalising world. Some of the 
potential opposition groups have a 
greater capacity than others to combine 
militant activity on the streets with 
focused political aims that can unite the 
opposition. There also exist a committed 
group of activists with international 
contacts, ready to go underground to 
spread the word. 

These are the parameters of the 
problem as Lenin saw it. Of course, any 
solutions to similar problems today 
cannot follow the details of the one Lenin 
came up with. But they can emulate 
the creative communication strategies 
and the focused organisational 
improvisations that made Lenin’s book 
such a hit, not only for the Russian 
undergrounders in 1902, but for the likes 
of Hugo Chavez • 

Notes 

1. VI Lenin To the rural poor March 1903. The 
translation at www.marxists.org/archive/lenin/ 
works/1903/rp/2.htm reads: “The Russian social 
democrats are first and foremost striving to win 
political liberty. ” 

2. Iskra August 15 1903. 

3. Reproduced in P Miliukov Russia and its 
crisis, London 1962. 

4. Ibid. 

5. www.marxists.org/archive/lenin/works/1901/ 
witbd/iv.htm. 

Lars T Lih will be speaking in 
London at Communist University, 
August 8-15. His book Lenin 
rediscovered was published by 
Brill in 2006 and can be ordered 
from www.haymarketbooks.org. 
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Working class heroes 

David Bell The dirty thirty: heroes of the miners’ strike 

Five Leaves Publications, 2009, ppl08, £7.99 


T his is a timely little book, appearing as it 
does during the 25th anniversary of that 
momentous struggle. The anniversary 
prompted a rush of newspaper features and 
a number of TV documentaries (some of them 
repeats from the 20th anniversary), as well as 
numerous labour movement rallies and 
conferences. 

This book is one of several published 
to coincide with the anniversary. While 
some have attempted new and revealing facts 
on the strike, and disclosed secret state 
documents, others have simply regurgitated 
the government’s and kept media’s 
formulations of the time. 

The dirty thirty attempts no grand analysis 
or earth-shattering revelations. It is the simple 
story of 30 brave men and their wives and 
families who stood out, alone and isolated, in 
an area with a devastating attack of ‘leprosy’. 
Thirty men who struck out of an area 
workforce of 2,500 who scabbed in 
Leicestershire. (Actually there were 31 who 
stuck it out to the end, but the other 30 did 
not discover this till the last day of the strike, 
as the other striker had not involved himself 
in any of the strike organisation but stayed 
the course for 12 months nonetheless.) The 
best the area ever saw at any one time was 
40 strikers. 

While those of us in the solid striking areas 
revelled in the mass militancy and made the 
few lone scabs social outcasts, in Leicester 


Wilful 

F ew comrades reading this column will 
be unaware that the CPGB’s website 
has come under viral attack. For 
several weeks, individual readers were 
reporting strange ticks and quirks 
whenever they logged on, but we were 
slow to get our more technically proficient 
comrades to go after the problem in a 
systematic way. When they did, they found 
something malign lurking deep in the script 
of the site and - as readers have seen - 
immediate action was taken. 

The stripped bare site that currently 
greets comrades as they log on is the 
necessary first stage of re-establishing 
our previous level of web presence, then 
going beyond it and significantly 
enhancing our profile on this hugely 
important medium. Meanwhile, our web 
counter shows we had just 874 readers 
last week. 

We were already in the process of 
a redesign intended to increase the 
accessibility and scope of the site. We need 
more material on it, organised in more 
rational information streams and a far 
more imaginative use of video and audio 
resources. This was a slow process - the 
comrades with the requisite skills have to 
fit the work in around full-time jobs, family 
commitments and the general constraints 
of living as a worker in bourgeois society. 
We, like most left political organisations, 
are in no position to simply buy the 
skills in. 

The current crisis will encourage all 
comrades concerned to up the tempo of this 
work. But there is a more important lesson 
here than just ‘get on with it’ - apposite 
though that is. This experience should 
remind us that our freedom to make 
communist propaganda is not something 
to be taken casually. It is irrelevant 
whether the attack on our site was the 
wheeze of some maliciously apolitical, 
masturbatory ‘Johnny-no-mates’ stuck 
in a back bedroom (a very possible 


(and Notts) the situation was entirely 
reversed. The strikers were treated as scabs 
and were threatened, attacked, their wives and 
children intimidated, given the icy shoulder 
of hostility in the communities they were 
striving to support and defend. 

Shunned by area NUM leaders, they 
received nothing in tenns of aid or support 
from the union they were struggling so hard 
to protect. The reverse in fact, as the fonnal 
NUM leadership in the area condemned them 
out of hand and sought ways to exclude them 
from the union. The strikers had in the teeth 
of isolation to build everything themselves. 
Pickets, support networks, food distribution 
and kitchens. In fact, they became so skilled 
at the latter, their aid far exceeded their needs 
and they were able to redirect financial and 
material support to other areas that were more 
hard-pressed.This book tells the blow-by- 
blow story of each of the men, and how they 
came to make their stand, and eventually link 
up into a small, but vibrant campaign. 

Leicester was without exception the worst 
scab area in Britain, making Nottingham look 
like a hotbed of militancy by comparison. But 
it is not that we remember about Leicester: it 
is these men and their families who former 
miners the length and breadth of Britain think 
of when that year is recalled. Now when they 
enter Durham during the annual miners’ gala 
with their homemade banner, they are met with 
acclaim everywhere. 


scenario), or something rather more serious 
(the Stop the War Coalition’s website has 
also come under attack). 

What we must take on board is that the 
historical right of the popular classes to 
disseminate radical, oppositional ideas has 
always been contested by the ruling elite - 
whether through direct repression or more 
subtle means. The web is still a relatively 
new medium of global communication and 
education, so comrades will be aware of the 
ways in which dictatorships such as those 
in China or Iran go to great lengths to block 
access to information and ideas that could 
help subvert their rule. (The bureaucratic 
apparatus of the Socialist Workers Party 
initially attempted something similar. It was 
unsuccessful - but it does give a nasty taste 
of the sort of ‘socialism’ Callinicos and co 
would have in store for us if, heaven 
forefend, they ever had a sniff of power.) 

The working classes and their 
champions have fought long and bitter 
battles for their right to a voice - against 
legislation to make publications 
prohibitively dear, against countless 
prosecutions for sedition, against criminal 
libel and blasphemy laws that resulted 
in sentences of imprisonment and 
transportation that in sum totalled many 
hundreds of years. The freedom of the 
press - and in particular, the revolutionary 
and communist press - was not gifted to 
us through the beneficence of the ruling 
class: far from it. It is still a contested 
right that we have wrested from them 
against their will. 

The flood of pamphlets, petitions and 
tracts from below that was such an 
important feature of the English revolution 
- many encompassing forms of utopian 
communism - thoroughly rattled the 
powers-that-be. “The governing classes 
were terrified at the apparition of the wilful 
little printing press”. We noted the 
Chartists, George Holyoake. 

From more recent history, we recall the 


When the strike ended, they marched back 
with no brass band and no cheering 
supporters, but still with their heads held high, 
only to be met by waves of victimisation from 
the union officialdom and the bulk of their 
erstwhile workmates. At some pits, the whole 
shift chanted, ‘Scabs, scabs, scabs’ at them, 
as they rode the shafts to go to work. Among 
others, however, was a grudging respect. 

It is illustrative that at the end of the 
strike, when the Union of Democratic 
Mineworkers - the Notts-based breakaway 
from the NUM - and its agents were trying 
to draw South Derbyshire and Leicester 
into their scab yellow dog ‘union’, these 
same men mounted platforms, and spoke 
from the floor in the thick of mass meetings 
and argued for miners to stay in the NUM. 
A battle they succeeded in winning, as 
Leicester overwhelmingly rejected the 
moves to affiliate to the UDM - their 
workmates clearly thinking doing the right 
thing on this occasion is somewhat easier 
than going on strike for 12 months. 

This is a splendid, moving little book and a 
fitting tribute to the Leicester strikers and their 
families - doubtless their kids and their kids’ 
kids will treasure it for the rest of their lives. 
Their dads and mams were working class 
heroes indeed. The book is well illustrated and 
remarkably was produced with help from the 
Arts Council of England • 

David Douglass 


ban on the Daily Worker under defence 
regulation 2D at the start of the World War 
II, when the party opposed what it rightly 
called an imperialist war - even if motivated 
by unprincipled reasons. 

The renegade from the ‘official’ CPGB, 
Douglas Hyde, gives a quite inspiring 
description of how the party put in place 
illegal underground presses and “in most 
places the party organisation ... rose to the 
occasion, and ... factory workers and 
intellectuals, young fellows and girls 
and working class housewives traipsed 
the streets of London and elsewhere, 
defying bombs and police to get the 
paper out” (D Hyde I believed London 
1952, p97). 

As an annual boost to the coffers of the 
party, Summer Offensive cash meets many 
financial demands that press in on us for 
the rest of the year. In that sense, it 
‘balances the books’. But an essential use 
of our money this year will be to ensure more 
protective barriers are thrown up around 
our ability to carry on producing our ‘wilful 
little press’ in paper and, crucially, web form. 
This will require time and money - but it will 
be time and money very well spent. 

If you value the Weekly Worker and 
its main platform, can you help with a 
donation? 

This week, £1,638.50 arrived in our office, 
bringing the running SO total to £3,664.50 
as we go into our third week. Donations 
ranged from a welcome £7 from comrade 
IR, to £246 (PM), £400 (TM), £135 (TB) and 
£180 (AM). All very useful in keeping our 
campaign moving along at a tidy pace. 

However, sooner rather than later we 
need to seriously think about picking that 
pace up, comrades! • 

Howard Roake 

Help the Summer Offensive. 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation 
the working class is nothing; with the highest form of 
organisation it is everything. 

The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ 
on the left In reality they are confessional sects. Members 
who disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. 
As long as they support agreed actions, members have 
the right to speak openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

Communists oppose all imperialist wars, occupations 
and sanctions, in particular those in which the British 
state is directly complicit. We constantly strive to bring 
to the fore the fundamental question - ending war is bound 
up with ending capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every 
manifestation of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, 
one party’. To the extent that the European Union becomes 
a state then that necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a 
Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the 
importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory 
is no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. We oppose the 
slogan ‘British jobs for British workers’. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and objectively anti¬ 
working class. As a global system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. 
Communists favour using parliament and winning the 
biggest possible working class representation. But 
workers must be readied to make revolution - peacefully 
if we can, forcibly if we must. 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality health, housing and 
education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 

It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into 
its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom and the real beginning 
of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Lindsey workers show the wav 


Keith Gibson, one of the Lindsey strike 
leaders and a member of the Socialist 
Partyin ngland and Wales, told the 
Weekly Worker that if oil giant Total 
persists in blocking a settlement into next 
week, the strike committee is very likely 
to seek to spread the dispute farther 
afield, including to France (Total’s home 
base) and Italy. Comrade Gibson rightly 
insists that despite talks in London 
(and why are they not being held on 
the spot in Lindsey?), it is essential to 
keep the pressure on Total. And now 
that financial support has started to 
come in to the strikers, there was every 
reason for sacked and striking Lindsey 
workers to energetically travel the 
country, in order to win even more 
support and solidarity. 

The tremendous solidarity action of 
thousands of construction workers 
around the country has already forced 
Total to pull back in its confrontation with 
workers at the oil refinery. The North 
Lincolnshire plant is the UK’s third 
largest of its kind, with a claimed 
processing capacity in excess of 10 
million tonnes per annum. Ongoing 
construction of a new desulphurisation 
system has meant employment for over 
700 building workers, many of whom are 
members of the GMB and Unite unions. 
But 647 were sacked after walking out 
in a series of protests about Total’s and 
its subcontractors’ intransigence and 
witch-hunting. 

The dispute has highlighted two 
poles of rights (or lack of them): the 
employers’ right to sack workers at 
short notice, as opposed to the workers’ 
lack of rights to respond effectively, 
potentially hobbled as they are by trade 
union legislation that forces a ballot 
weeks ahead of strikes or other industrial 
action they might take. Nonetheless, of 
course, should workers be united and 
forceful enough, they can take strike 
action outside of the law, as we have seen 
recently to good effect. 

In the second week of June, 51 workers 
(including riggers and pipefitters) were 
suddenly told by one sub-contractor at 
Lindsey, Shaw UK, that they would be 
made redundant at the end of the week 
and get a week’s pay in lieu of notice. 
There was no consultation beforehand 
either with the unions or the workers 
themselves. At the same time another 
subcontractor, R Blackett Charlton 
(RBC), had just taken on an extra 60 
workers. 

Within the terms of the national 
agreement for the engineering 
construction industry, or ‘blue book’, 
it is customary for workers facing 
redundancy to be given the opportunity 
of taking jobs with other subcontracting 
firms on the same site. But, as it was 
militant Shaw workers who had been 
at the forefront of the January strikes 
at Lindsey, this was not going to 
happen as far as the employers were 
concerned. They were to be turfed out 
as troublemakers. 

Given that these employers were 
clearly aiming to purge militants through 
their hire and fire procedure, other 
Lindsey construction workers soon 
joined the protest. Subsequently, on 
Friday June 19 Total announced it was 
sacking 647 construction workers at 
Lindsey for participating in unofficial 
strikes, on the grounds that they are 
illegal. Total apparently agreed to talks 


with the unions and the Advisory, 
Conciliation and Arbitration Service ... 
but then failed to turn up to them. As 
GMB general secretary Paul Kenny 
declared, “What happened today 
regarding the talks with Total is an 
outrage and a disgrace. GMB and 
others, including Acas, were asked by 
Total early this morning to attend for talks 

Comrade Gibson 
rightly insists 
that despite 
talks, it is 
essential to 
keep the 
pressure on 
Total 

and people travelled from all over to 
attend the meeting ... Bullying and 
intimidation is not the way to secure 
industrial peace.” 

Of course, Acas’s role in any dispute 
is to stop strike action and the unions’ 
involvement with it has been seen by 
the employers as a weakness - which 
may be true in terms of union 
bureaucracies’ commitment, but is far 
from the case when it comes to the 
sacked workers at Lindsey. Employers 
and union leaders were soon to find out 
how the workers saw things. 

Immediately after that weekend, all 
these sacked workers were given notices 
saying they could re-apply for their jobs 
individually, with a deadline of 5pm on 
Monday June 22. They not only openly 
rejected them, but burnt them in public 
for good measure. Working class resolve 
was not going to be surrendered 
so easily. 

Solidarity walkouts were by then 
spreading well beyond Lindsey. Strikes 
took place at construction sites around 
the country, including at Aberthaw, BP 
Saltend, Didcot, Drax, Eggborough, 
Ellesmere Port, Ferrybridge, Fiddlers 
Ferry power station, Ratcliffe, 
Scunthorpe BOC, South Hook, 


Staythorpe, West Burton, and Wilton. 
Over 13,000 workers from 19 different 
sites had come out by the end of June 
22; 900 contract workers at the Sellafield 
nuclear plant in Cumbria stopped work 
for three days. 

Tuesday June 23 arrived and Total, 
by now pretty rattled that its new 
plant’s construction might not be 
completed any time soon, started to 
issue statements through its personnel 
department (‘human resources’) to the 
effect that it hoped its contractors would 
have fruitful discussions with unions 
representing the sacked workers. A rally 
attended by 2,000 construction workers 
from Lindsey and around the country 
clearly helped focus employers’ minds. 

Faced with such levels of militancy 
and solidarity, the employers have 
nowhere to go. Workers have shown at 
Lindsey that they are prepared to break 
the industrial relations laws that 
undermine unity in action. If Total and 
its contractors thought that they could 
lock out - by sacking - these workers and 
expect them to come crawling on their 
bellies for their jobs they have been 
sorely mistaken. Lindsey workers, and 
their comrades up and down the country, 
have provided a revival of militancy that 
trade union officialdom can take and run 
with... or try to dampen down. Are union 
leaders on the side of their members, 
whose livelihoods are under threat, or of 
lawyers and accountants who advise 
them always to err on the side of keeping 
well within the law? 

The workers’ militancy must have had 
something to do with the GMB deciding 
to make available £100,000 as a hardship 
fund, and what with talk of the GMB 
battlebus making an appearance the 
employers had to take more notice of 
what they were up against. The question 
then arises, though, who will control 
those funds? Will it be the strike 
committee or will it be the union 
bureaucracy? Clearly the workers on the 
spot would be the best people. 

Construction workers at Lindsey 
have been among the first to fight back 
against the new round of attacks on 
jobs and working conditions that the 
economic crisis inevitably provoked. It 
was hardly surprising that they should 


enter battle as they were - with all manner 
of backward ideas in their heads. 

So resistance against undercutting by 
Italian and Portuguese contract workers 
at first appeared as a nationalistic protest, 
thanks to the ‘British jobs for British 
workers’ slogan initially raised by some 
strikers. However, the positive role of 
comrades from SPEW in particular 

It was hardly 
surprising that 
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enter battle as 
they were - with 
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backward ideas 
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helped show the strike in its tme colours 
- that of workers taking action, and 
winning solidarity, to defend their jobs, 
pay and conditions. The slogan is now 
‘An injury to one is an injury to all’ and 
those on the left who were unable to see 
beyond the initial appearance and 
condemned the January action as 
nationalist have been shown to be 
completely wrong. 

Workers in this section of industry 
and the trade union movement 
know only too well how employers 
are continuing a long history of 
frequently vicious attacks on trade 
union organisation and collective 
bargaining. They prefer by far to be 
able to pick off individual union 
agitators and organisers, aided by such 
shady outfits as Aims of Industry 
and the Consulting Association, which 
provide lists of reds and other 
undesirables to subscribing firms. 
Blacklisting funded by the construction 
industry has been rife for decades and 
they would love to continue doing it, no 
matter the recent ruckus stirred by the 
Information Commissioner’s Office. This 
relatively toothless body administered 
slapped wrists in March for what comes 
naturally to these employers, having 


discovered discriminatory employment 
practices by at least 40 construction 
companies. 

So far, mainly construction workers 
beyond Lindsey have shown 
tremendous solidarity, but there is every 
reason for workers in other industries to 
do the same. Such action delivers not 
only extremely valuable support to 
workers under attack, but also body 
blows against the disabling anti-trade 
union laws. Messages of support have 
been coming into strike headquarters at 
Lindsey, including from the FBU and 
RMT; and workers at Total Antwerp 
have expressed their solidarity. The 
anti-union laws, while overwhelmingly 
favouring employers by making 
effective strike action illegal, only 
succeed when workers agree to abide 
by them. 

As we go to print, Lindsey construc¬ 
tion company employers had agreed to 
talks with the unions, whose leaders 
were insisting that all dismissed work¬ 
ers must be taken back and no other 
strikers be victimised. Previously Total 
had said that talks could only take place 
if strikers employed by Jacobs, the sub¬ 
contractor, returned to their jobs. Now 
Total representatives have even attend¬ 
ed the negotiations, despite trying to 
keep up the fiction that it was the respon¬ 
sibility of its contractors to sort out this 
particular difficulty. But as far as those 
whose livelihoods have been affected 
are concerned, their shop stewards were 
not invited to take part. Why not? 
Lindsey shop stewards are the back¬ 
bone of the workers’ struggle and the 
direct expression of all those battling the 
employers there. So presumably that is 
exactly why not. 

This is a dispute that goes directly 
to the heart of what trade unions must 
be made into: organisations fighting 
for workers’ needs whether or not the 
fight is within the ruling class’s law. We 
all have a responsibility to draw the 
lessons from this struggle and the 
arrow it fires at the ‘right’ of employers 
to sack us, while we are supposed to 
stay within their class law and not fight 
back. Our class can more than measure 
up to the task • 

Jim Moody 
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